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DON T SNEEZE 


THE 


PRISCO 


atau Notice the Difference 


in the **Prisco”’ Flame 


T won't take an extraordinary pair of eyes to 
notice the difference between a ‘‘Prisco’’ light 
and the ordinary kind. The illustration is real 

and you can prove it for yourself by seeing 
**Prisco’’ burning at your dealer’s store. 


Our patented flame-expander takes out the ‘‘fish- 
tail’’ or ordinary flame and gives a broad, brilliant, 
steady light that shows you the way almost as well 
as daylight. 

That’s one _‘‘Prisco’’ advantage— there are six- 
teen others that make it the best lantern money 
cap buy. The patented wind-break, for instance, 
makes proper combustion sure by guiding the wind 
to just the’spot it is needed, and thus prevents 
flickering and sputtering Read the diagram for 
more points, then write for 


“LIGHTING THE FARM’’ 


It is a bowk on lanterns that is 
thorough, interesting and instruc 
tive. It tells how to get the best 
light out of any lantern, and how to 
use that light to the best advantage. 


PRITCHARD -STRONG COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORE 


THE 


OIRDINARY 
FLAME 


THE 
8 Circle Street 


dome edges to 
water—prevents rusting Reinforced metal here—mo Faw 

1 3° = = 7 cut or scratch the hands. 
8 These wire clamp guards hold globe se- 
euro when tilted back or trimming wick of 
Pri globes pp eee ctorations me globe-plate 
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ae aw keep wind toms etst iki 


clear. 
Pate : cont prevent flickering 
4 temeny d fame expander gives 25 per 10% Lift is positive and entirely behind any 
¢ 
Lar A barner, with one-inch wiek ~ eee project to catch on 
5 for lighting. Not a cheap tia beracr 2 iF 


Larger, stro 
6 Patented wind-break inside of solid one. 1l BE oils tases leecct, makes lantern burn 
piece dome. ‘*A Prisco Lantern don’t sneeze. 


2 The heavy flange plate with incuried edges 
sheds moisture. 














Better and * LL BOA No Dirt, 
Cheaper ~ Cracks or 
Lath and Plaster ALL Damp Wallis 


You 


‘niaer WALL BOARD >=: 


This wopder-worhor in, bojldlag copstract Bishopric Wall Board is suitable for costly 


fon 
dwell: modest cottages, : 
great lath and sd plaster. Tt It iemade of of hin ace Scab canant bar. a See 
and surfaced with sized card board. 


tory buildings, new portions in old build. 
E ia Gut Ot the incts in #5 St sheet 
wh tudding al ior wall 
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ich are nailed tos! 1 | -~ qu eee mama hed 
™Disho > Wall Board se wy . SHEATHING nothi } 
and mi she quarantesd notte k, = Wall Benrg, Ideal. material for 
pe fh “boakigh oh rian 
u — t 
Sotuiat it sayes ae wipter and frig Sai Cincinnati ow. to 
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Dealers Should Write for Our Attractive Wall Board and Roofing Propositions. 
Bishoprie Roof epibpeXate so poset: pr 
oft Asphalt Dnatio (= Pu LT Tila tle aS 
eides with Sold Gtoot oh Sestens extone 
# Roofing that Beri 
persquare of 108sq. 
ROOFING Heeeotetis 
“i 90 Shs, Sse 
No cost of up-keep, Easy to lay. gen ted. 
Write today for FREE samples of Wall Board and Roofing, and Illustrated Booklet. 


Needs No Paint We Pay Freight 
woolen Pelt, sur- 
teoting requiring no ASRBMAAN 47457/C a »$2.50,2-ply, 
Bolt Onder from 1 is ad. Prompt 
cietinpemettions, 
The Mastic Wall Board & Roofing Mfg. Co., 30 East Third St, Cincinnati, O, 



















For all mixed 
feeds—ear corn, Kaf- 
fir corn, shelled corn, corn 
iu shucks,oats,rye, wheat, bar- 
ley, cotton seed. Adapted for 
dasoline engines. Basily operated. 
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Ryn feature gives twice 
the grinding surface of —4 
other millitssize. T! 
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Storing Potatoes and: Cabbage 
LYNFORD J. HAYNES, ERIE COUNTY, 0 


The average farmer cannot afford 
to erect a root or storage cellar, and 
must make the best of available con- 
ditions. If there is a reasonably prof- 
ttable market in the fall I prefer to 
sell. my perishable crops at that time, 
rather than go to the expense of stor- 
ing them and running the risk of 
there not being a better market later 
on. There is always a loss from 
eyaporation, shrinkage, rot and other 
conditions, over which the farmer has 
little or no control when he attempts 
There 
are times, however, when it is almost 
necessary to store the crops, and one 
should understand this part of the 
farm work. 

I have been successful in keeping 
potatoes in the cellar, but, of course, 
the number of bushels that can be 
wintered is limited by the space of the 
cellar. I simply put the potatoes on 
the cellar floor in piles or bins. The 
ventilation should be good. Potatoes 
ean be kept by storing in pits. Do not 
put too many in a pit. Local condi- 
tions must serve as a guide in cover- 
The potatoes in the pit should 


when cold weather sets in a covering 
of earth shoveled over the straw. Ven- 
tilation in the pit may be secured by 
allowing the straw to stick out along 
the top of the pit. 

I have found the best way of stor- 
ing cabbage is simply to place. the 
heads on the ground not more than 
three deep, shallower preferred, butts 
down, and cover with straw. The 
most desirable place is along a rail 
fence or side hill, where the snow 
drifts in winter. Cabbage cannot be 
stored in cellars because of the un- 
pleasant odor given off. This is not 
true with potatoes. Cabbage should 
not be kept too warm, better a little 
too cold. One should guard against 
series of freezes and thaws. He can 
afford to take considerable less in 
the fall for any crop, especially cab- 
bage, than to winter it over for the 
spring market. 


> 


Goats for Clearing Land—We will 
be glad to hear from any of our read- 
ers who have had experiencé* with 
Angora or milch goats for clearing 
lan@ of brush. What we especially 
would like to have is comparisons of 
the two kinds in this work. Do the 
goats hold their own against dogs? 
How high a fence is necessary to kecp 
them in? Can cattle range with them? 
These and other points will be of in- 
terest also. 








Saving Girdled Trees—C.° H. A., 
New Jersey: The only way to save 
trees girdled by rabbits or mice is to 
bridge-graft the trees as sOon as pos- 
sible. after the injury ‘is discovered. 
The operation is very simple. Sev- 
eral small scions are inserted beneath 
the bark, both above and below the 
injury, the bark being trimmed, espe- 
cially where dry, and the ends of the 
scions whittled more or less wedge- 
shape so as to come in close contact 
with the growing layer of the tree 
beneath the bark. When the scions 
are in place, the whole thing is cov- 
ered up with grafting wax or earth, 
so as to keep out the air and prevent 
further drying. Nothing further need 
be done. The tree as it grows will 
push away the wax or the earth. 





Alfalfa Does Best on well-drained 
soils, where the water level is several 
feet below the surface. It is a very 
deep-rooted plant, sending its roots 
down into subsoil which is largely un- 
available to other farm crops. These 
roots will not thrive in a water-soaked 
soil, and in attempting to grow alfalfa 
on a wet soil, or a soil with the water 
level only a few feet from the surface, 
the alfalfa is placed in unnatural con- 
ditions, and little can be expected of 
it. If possible, a field with a sufficient 
slope to effect thorough surface drain- 
age and sufficiently open or porous to 
provide good underdrainage should be 
selected for alfalfa.—[Maryland Ex- 
periment Station. 











Think of the terribie wear and tear - 
aroof gets! Think of the weather ex- 
tremes of winter—freezing, thawisg—" ° 
*» rain, sleet, snow, ice and slush—storms' : *% 
<* and winds, the beating ~ pee 
y, ¢ and burning sun of summer. 

+* |. Noother part of the building is sub. : 
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? > meee to tests half so severe. 
through it all, PAROID Roof. * 
* see ten lasts longer, without repairs, 
: than the walls of th uilding it covers: 
+ the walls us iy meet 
+ a the Pan 
the worse for wear. 


PAROID. 


~_ ROOF ING: 


many examples, we point *, 4 
Abe ue U. S. Government Buildings at « ‘+; 
denen, Cuba, o¢ 
These were roofed with PAROID - ee 
cc) Senne mraahesative mete! in 1898— * 
over 11 years ago. eig ring roofs *. 
of other kinds have been frequently .- 
“* patched and relaid. But the Paroid 
roofs are to-day intact, and good for *. 
many years more, In spite of the fierce .° 
onsinuaht of that climate, these Paroid et 
roofs have never leaked—never costa , 
cent for repairs. 4 
Other Government ‘ 


repairing kong” 
roof jis im any. way . 
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Since testing PAROID in Cuba, the *:°4 
Government used it on hundreds *+<¢ 
; es of other nent buildings in all +3) 
: pe of the world—for it has proved 
@ permanent roofing, in all climates. 
ss 3 Im one year, 25 carloads of Paroid for - 
oe «¢ Government use were shipped to the 
P. : Philippines, The permanent Govern- 
‘os eae 3 Panama are ro fed * 
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: The felt used in PAROID 
ae 18 so 
°% downright good, that, unprotected, it 
°, would last as long as many roofings. 
: Then the life, strength and tough- 
» ness of this felt is multiplied many +.” 
Bs times by the secret preservative com- * 
» Sone with which it is thoroughly +° my 
Oa turated,—every pore filled—sealed .:‘ 
a $ absolutely water-tight and air-tight. +. 
f:! ech en oitus ane oneied with a*: 
st ic com ich wears ‘ 
«% amon en slate. 
is protecting coating is impene- * 
trable—shuts out the air, moisture, * 
* and all the destroying forces of Nature. , 
» It isthe air which so soon eats the life “: 
out of shingles, tar, and other roof- ~ 
pty ae them out—causes quick - 
cracks and leaks. 
This PAROID coating is heat- proof -° ° 
-proof—neither melts. blisters “3 
$ nor cracks, It won't catch fire from "*- 
ee $ the flying sparks and brands which so s 
f° . Often set fire to other roofings. °° 
eee" OUR. GUARANTEE is that we «*: 
ce "eons square foot of roofing .: 
i Proves to of defective ages “0 
ongg Be AF guarantee than -**s 
oe * this could be made we would make it. =*° 
Dealers 
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everywhere sell PAROID, 33 
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FREE BOOKS a 
For the Man About te Bulld sioa 
eatery esr els 4 
ive $ 
at about one-half the cost. Mie 
“Comfortable Homes” will, show : 
you howNRPOWsur WATER PROOF ; 
BUILDING PAPER will save one-. 
third ‘our coal bill each winter * 
a Proofs” shows how PA- 
+ ROID ROOFING saves roof money * s 
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Farmers Are Realizing Good Harvests 


Crops Coming to Full Fruition and Make a Splendid Total--Not a Bumper Year, with Some Disappoint- 
ment in Corn and Cotton, Yet a Bountiful In-Gathering---Increasing Acreage Tendency-- 


F ever there is a time when the farmer 
may truly wear that broad expansive 
smile “which won’t come off,’”’ it is in 
the autumn, on the occasion of the in- 
gathering of bountiful harvests of the 
year. This has been true in a marked 

degree each of the past few seasons, and is 
again a gratifying condition at this, the open- 
ing of October. Our honored President 
“Bill” Taft has chosen a psychological mo- 
ment for his journey across the continent, 
extending the glad hand to the countless 
thousands of farmers as well-as artisans and 
tradesmen. For truly, the harvests of 1909, 
while somewhat short of earlier hopes, pre- 
sent a magnificent total. And this means 


One is the tendency toward increased acre- 
age under the various crops. This is brought 
about, first of all, by the natural and normal 
growth in farm population, and tlie necessity 
for expressing the euergies in farm life look- 
ing toward crop production. Another influ- 
ence is the ‘generally good price level for 
staple and special crops during the past few 
years. Lack of space prevents presenting here 
any elaborate figures, but suffice it to say 
that the careful reader of American Agricul- 
turist will find many lucid exhibits along this 
line through scanning these pages. 

The corn acreage for 1909 was the largest 
on record, and the outturn of the smaller 
cereals has been harvested from full areas. 


A Prosperous Winter Ahead for Farmers--By Albert W. Fulton 


acreage, by putting into operation such meta- 
ods as are employed in England, for example, 
which turns off an average yield to the acre 
of something like 33 bushels against the 
fverfge in this country of less than half that 
amount. This is truly a case of when doc- 

tors disagree, who then shall decide. ‘ 


The Crops of 1900 


Turn for a moment to a study of the crops 
of 1909, and apply to them a careful esti- 
mate of their farm value per unit. Truly 
an inspiring total is reached, showing the 
value of leading crops either just harvested 
or in process of being harvested,. the latter 
including, of course, corn and cotton. Fig- 

ures shown in some 





to the nation’s re- 
sources, and profit 
and comfort in un- 
told thousands of 
farm homes. At this 
juncture a brief re- 
wiew of the crop sea- 
son is in order, even 
granted that it is too 
early to know abso- 
lutely about such 
great staples as corn 
and cotton, not yet 
fully harvested. 

The trend toward 
acreage and ultimate 
harvest has been 
carefully followed 
throughout the. past 
six months by the 
thoughtful reader of 
American Agricultur- 
ist, and the figures of 
actual and prospec- 
tive crop yield on 
succeeding pages of 
this issue only verify 
what for some weeks 
past has been sub- 
stantially agreed to. 
But it is. well, at 
this time, when pro- 
ducers are making 
up their minds 
whether to sell crops 
direct from the field or hold for a period, to 
secure a wide view of the crops of the coun- 
try, and of the attitude of the consuming 
world both at home and abroad. ~ 

The domestic crops of 1909 are liberal, even 
though not record-breaking. The vicissitudes 
of the growing season remain fresh enough in 
the minds of farmers, without here going into 
detail as to why this crop or that crop did 
not fully realize earlier hopes. 


High Lights in the Situation 


Two or three important things stand out 
prominently in this retrospect and prospect. 


greatly added wealth 
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ONCE MORE THE FARMER EXTENDS THE “GLAD HAND” 


As to the future of wheat growing, this is 
one of the problems of the new century. 
One school of economists, and their opinions 
are truly worth careful consideration, main- 
tain that the United States is reaching its 
limit as a producer of breadstuffs; some go 
so far as to predict that in the years to come 
we will be an importing country rather than 
showing a liberal surplus of wheat and flo@r 
for the hungry nations of the world. Pe 
contra, another theory is presented with con- 
siderable show of logic, that the wheat crop 
of the United States may be expanded in 
tonnage a half or’ fhore from the present 
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detail on another 
page bring out the 
fact that-a dozen of 
the leading staple 
and special crops of 
the country, pro- 
duced in the year 
1909, represent a 
total value on the 
farms, taking the 
country at large, of 
more than: 4200 mil- 
lion dollars. This is 
the largest aggregate 
ever made in a single 
crop year. This truly 
incomprehensible 
sum may be com- 
pared with strong 
4000 millions in 1908 
and somewhat less 
than that in 1907. 

It must be under- 
stood that the figures 
for the 1909 crops 
are close estimates, 
and subject to modi- 
fication a little later 
in the season when 
they are more fully 
measured.» But in 
the light of American 
Agriculturist’s crop 
reports printed in 
the recent past, and 
those now in process of being compiled, con- 
fidence may be placed in the estimates. To 
these various crops has been applied a careful 
estimate of farm values, bringing the results 
just named. The aggregate value of these 
dozen crops, running well above four billions, 
is very much greater than two, three and 
four years ago when the price level was for 
the most part lower than now. 

Next November, at the Thanksgiving sea- 
son, Uncle James Wilson of the department 
of agriculture will. come out with a glowing 
statement to the effect that the six millions 
and upward farms in the United States have 
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turned off products in 1900 to the ‘value of 
some such trifle as eight billion dollars or 
thereabouts. The daily newspapers, largely 
lacking in any special sympathy with agricul- 
ture, will thereupon exaggerate the profits in 
farming. On the other hand 4 good many 
plain, substantial farmers will accuse our hon- 
“ored secretary of giving out “‘hot air.”’ 

‘But after all he is not so far out of the way, 
when one adds to these actual products of the 
soil the values of the items made possible 
through converting much of this raw mate- 
rial into finished product, notably in the way 
ot meat animals, butter, cheese, poultry, eggs, 
@tc; not‘to mention large and small fruits, 
vegetables and wool not named in our snow- 
ing of farm production. True, Mr Wilson's 
‘annual report of enormous output of farm 
products is a matter of considerable duplica- 
tion, as he counts corn, for example, as so 
.'much wealth and then counts it again, or at 
least an indeterminate portion of it, in the 
way of beef and pork. But after all the ag- 
‘gregate of farm produce will materially ex- 
ceed the total of the items named in the ac- 
companying table of production and values. 

The Skies Are Bright for 1909-10 

The season is fu®% of promise with practi- 
cally every sign in the sky pointing to an 
autumn and winter of activity in industrial 
and manufacturing circles; in transportation 
and in the home demand for products of the 
farm. Western Europe, the world’s great 
consumer of surplus crops, is somewhat in- 
different toward American breadstuffs and 
coarse grains, in view of reasonable crop 
promise in other parts of the world. - Yet 
our home requirements-are enormous, and 
in no item is there at present any foar of 
burdensome surplus. Cotton is short of*a 
full crop, and foreign. spindles will demand 
their usual quota; we will probably have a 
reasonable surplus of breadstuffs for export. 
But in coarse grains no one is worrying over 
any margin beyond the enormous domestic 
requirements: 


Good Prices at Opening of Season 


Best of all, another harvest period has 
swung around with prices thus early in the 
autumn reasonably good. This is in sharp 
contrast with experiences of an occasional 
year when farmers dispose of their crops at 
low figures; only to see them sharply ap- 
preciate in value later in the season after 
going into the hands of middlemen. This 
year prices are reasonably good direct from 
the harvest field, and as for a coupie of sea- 
sons past, farmers evidently propose to dic- 
tate within reasonable limitations the prices 
they are to receive. As to prices farmers 
are receiving today for cattle, swine, sheep 
and poultry these are away above an average 
of recent years; count ’em—choice beef cat- 
tle on the hoof at Chicago 8 cents a pound, 
hogs 8% cents and sheep 5% cents. Truly, 
profit in sight here for the thrifty feeder, 
even with 60-cent corn. 

The facts here arrayed apply in a broad 
sense to agricultural conditions; fully recog- 
nizing, at the same time that many indi- 
vidual farmers here and there, for pérhaps 
local reasons, have failed to fully share in 
this country-wide condition of a prosperous 


THE HARVESTS OF THE 








year. But broadly speaking, the situation is 
one of general satisfaction and encourage- 
ment to all business interests. ¥ 


THE CEREALS IN HIGH ESTEEM 


Everything now points to a liberal showing 
in the supply of feed grains from the har- 
vest of 19809. True, there has been keen 
disappointment in the manner in which the 
corn crop has acted, with positive damage 
by reason of drouth, as brought out in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s regular September. report; 
and the summary ‘of our advices from’ cor- 
respondents in every corn growing section. to 
appear speedily in our regular October report 
will bear further careful testimony relative 
to ultimate yield. 

Meanwhile it is a matter of the greatest 
satisfaction that frost has held off so well 
and that more or less rain in the northern 
half of the eorn belt has done: something 
to help out belated corn fields: - How much 
cannot be known at present, yet with frost 
holding off, late corn has, no doubt, received 
some benefit from this needed moisture. At 
the same time damp weather has interfered 
with the drying out of matured Gorn and 
interrupted the cutting of corn in the early 
planted fields. Study of the weather bulle- 
tins shows mild temperatures up to a late 
date throughout most of the corn belt. 


Billions in Corn and Oats 





As to crop volume it is generally under-" 


stood that both corn and oats present good 
totals. In corn there was real and merited 
sentiment in the desire that the 1909 crop 
should prove a. record-breaker and reach the 
coveted three billion mark. But, as already 
announced, it will prove substantially short 
of that. Should it amount to 2,700,000,000, 
however, this will mean practically a ‘hun- 
dred millions better than the final estimate of 
the 1908 crop. Add to this, preliminary esti- 
mates of oats at 1,000,000,000 and we have 
the pretty total of 3,700,000,000 bushels of 
grain harvested in these two kinds alone, not 
to mention barley, which is now an important 
factor in the feed markets of the country. 
The movement of new. oats from producing 
sections is liberal, but a large part of the 
arrivals at such primary points as Chicago 
has gome directly on contracts previously 
made, so that the open markets have been 
anything but burdened with offerings. 

Exports of both corn and oats are small, 
as might be expected, considering the excel- 
lent price level at home. Western Europe 
is always a big consumer of oats, and to 
make up its deficiency, buys in the cheapest 
world’s markets, and this very often means 
an ignoring of the American crop. While 
substantial exports of corn and oats would 
unquestionably exert a beneficial influence 
on values, the markets are by no means suf- 
fering for lack of a foreign outlet. With the 
high price of all meat animals, there is every 
assurance that the present crop of corn will 
meet ready reception at home; in fact, the 
bulk of it is consumed directly in the coun- 
ties where grown. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 


Production and Value United States Crops 1909 with Comparisons 


c—trop in millions—— 
1909 1908 1907 


Farm value -V ple millions dollars— 
$ 


1906 1905 1909 1908 1907 1906 1905 1909 1908 1907 1906 1905 
Wheat, bus. 725 675 603 776 T720$ 0.95$ 0. Pr} $ 0. 7 $ 0. 667 $ 0.748 688 ox 527 518 639 
Corn, bus ....2, pha 2,611 2,558 2,962 2.703 .58 99 412 1,566 1,582 1,319 1,182 1,114 
Oats, bus £000 757 660 931 1,003 85 ett tas (317 e -.291 350 3867, 292 295 292 
Rye,. bus...... 33 33 3 31 32 70 -736 -731 589 611 23 24 25 is 20 
Barley, bus 165 170 150 148 144 53 554 666 .415 .403 87 $4 108 61 58 
Flaxseed, bus.. 82 29 30 30 30 1.30 1.25 1.00 -90 .80 42 36 30 27 24 
Potatoes, bus.. 260 240 268 283 258 50 708 618 611 .617 180 169 165 145 156 
Cotton, bales .. 12. 14 13 13 11 69.00 47.00" 55.00 46.00 44.00 720 658 %715 563 484 
Hay, tons..... 60 =s«61 53 53 58 9.50 8.98 11.68 10.37 52 570 648 619 650 494 
Apples, bbls. 26 27 29 38 24 2.26 3.26 2.50 2.00 2.00 56 61 68 76 48 
On ons, bus... + + 4 4 4 as .43 45 ja -50 2 2 2 2 2 
Cr’nb’r’ies, bus. 1 1 1 1 +815 2.00 2.25 1.65 2 2 2 2 1 
Broomcorn ibs. 50 50 48 48 42 $70. 00 $72.00 t75.00 t7 0: 00 t70.0¢@ 2 2 2 1 2 
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that farmers seem in no hurry to market their 
reserves of old corn from last year’s crop. 

While the movement from the interior is fair, 

based on Chicago prices around 68 to 69 
cents a bushel, it might easily be much larger. 
Evidently farmers consider old corn good 
property, especially as stocks at distributing 
centers are light and operators showing a 
tendency to buy new crop deliveries for invest- 
ment, so long as it hangs around 60 to 62 
cents. Evidently farmers propose to hang on 
to their reserves of old corn until the out- 
come of the new crop is really better deter- 
mined than just now. As for some time past, 
the speculating trade world in cereals is 
obliged to face the fact of marked  inde- 
pendence and conservatism on the part of 
producers in selling their grain crops. It is 
a fair guess that the farmer will continue to 
maintain his position of dictating, in a large 
degree at least, the prices to be paid for his 
surplus. 

The full measure of the wheat crop can- 
but it is 
unquestionably a good one. This was shown 
in considerable detail in American Agricultur- 
ist’s September report, where it was brought 
out that threshing reports in the winter wheat 
territory point to a yield perhaps two bushels 
better than earlier appeared probable, sug- 
gesting a total_ winter wheat crop this year 
of 425,000,000 bushels, or not very much 
less than was secured a year ago. To this 
total may be added a tentative figure of 
300,000,000 bushels or thereabouts for 
spring wheat, suggesting an aggregate wheat 
crop for 1909 of 725,000,000 bushels. 

This compares very favorably with the 
crops of recent years, and should mean a 
fairly liberal surplus for export in the form of 
wheat and flour. These figures are, of course, 
subject to modification in the light of later 
advices, especially at the thredhiag machines 
in the northwest. 

So far as the speculative wheat trade is 
concerned, this has exhibited considerable 
character in spite of the efforts of bears to 
depress the market. They have made the 
most of fair returns from crops in other sur- 
plus countries and of the influence of Euro- 
pean buyers of American breadstuffs. They 
have rung the changes on the excellent wheat 
crop in the Canadian northwest and upon the 
very liberal movement of spring wheat at 
northwestern primary points from the farms 
of Minnesota and the Dakotas. Yet there 
are evidences in wheat as well as in corn, 
of the indepenedent *views of farmers, many 
of them not being disposed to sell at going 
Prices; at least they are in no haste to throw 
all their produce in the show case. Flour 
manufacturers, especially in the northwest, 
are talking of better business on home ac- 
count, even theugh the foreign outlet is 
restricted. Just now an interesting feature 
is the area being seeded to winter wheat with 
some hints that this will show a substantial 
increase under the stimulus of reasonably 
good prices for the grain. But this will be 
brought out in a subsequent report. 


Italy’s Wheat Crop is much the same from 
year to year, averaging somewhere around 175 
million bushels. Recent government statistics 
say the rate of yield to the acre is only 13.2 
byshels compared with England 33.9, Belgium 
35.1. Germany 31.3, Denmark 29.1, Sweden 
25.5. Economists in Italy urge better meth- 
ods of cultivation without increasing the 
acreage, with the view of producing sufficient 
grain for home consumption. Italy now buys 
about cne-quarter of its annual requirements 
in foreign countries. At the experiment sta- 
tion near Rome, the rational use of fertilizer 
has resulted in crops of wheat running from 
45 to 51 bushels te the acre. The Italian 
wheat crop of 1909 was nearly normal. 











‘ONION CROP 4,000,000 BUSHELS 

Final Summary Shows Reasonably Good Yield 
in the Commercial Onion Belt—Quality and 
Keeping Attributes Satisfactory—The New 
Crop Moving at Medium Prices—Many 

* Growers Holding for Later and Possibly 
Better Markets—Distribution by States 


\mong the interesting and profitable crops 
measuring up to the dignity of a specialty in 
a dozen states, onions command the attention 
of thousands of farmers. This crop is one 
which requires particular treatment under 


particular environment in the way of charac- . 


ter of soil and cultivation. While enormous 
quantities of onions are grown in Texas and 
ether parts of the south and southeast, also 
on the Pacific coast, what is known as the 
main or commercial crop is found in compar- 
atively few states north of the Ohio river 
and east of the Missouri. 

Leaders in acreage and output are New 
York, Ohio, Indiana and Massachusetts. 
Formerly -Connecticut was a prominent 
grower of onions, but the crop is no longer 
considered valuable there. 
Great quantities are grown 


in the middle and central 
west, in such states as 
Michigan, Illinois, Wiston- 


sin, and in isolated sections 
here and there in Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, etc. In 
the middle south a good 
many onions are grown, but 
they do not cut much of a 
figure in the autumn and 
winter markets. 


Crop Late But Good Quality 


The crop of 1909 is now 
practically all harvested, 
and -at a somewhat later 
date’ than usual, as shown 
in last week’s American Agri- 
culturist, which presented 
some of the totals in this, 
our final report of the year. 
In the light of the very 
latest information direct. 
from’ our correspondents in 
the field, the onion crop of 
1909 from the commercial 
onion growing belt may be 
placed at 4,175,000 bushels. 








from an area of 14,300 
acres. Details are now pre- 
sented in accompanying 


table, to be found on the 
next page, showing our final 
estimate of yield by states. 

The figures showing acre- 
age by states still place New 
York in the forefront, with 
Ohio a close second, while 
the prominence accorded 
onions in Indiana the last 
few years is continued. The 
crop was hard hit this season in Wisconsin, 
and the area brought down to harvest some- 
what less than in 1908, while the drouth 
interfered seriously with the size of the 
bulbs and this meant less bushels to the acre. 

The Ohio crop is turning out somewhat 
smaller in the rate of yield to the acre, but 
a slight increase in the land given over to 
onions in 1908 brings a reasonably full crop 
in this great state just named. In such stable 
onion growing sections as New York and west- 
ern Massachusetts the area does not change 
much from year to year. The past season, 
despite some earlier apprehension, has turned 
out reasonably well, as needed moisture came 
during the closing weeks of the growing 
period. There was reasonable freedom from 
insect or fungous pests, and the withholding 






‘A FAVORITE MONEY CROP 


of: frosts- throughout September meant a 
favorable ripening off and an encouraging 
harvest, both as to quantity and quality. In 
fact, growers the closing half of September 
have expressed the hope that soft weather 
would give way to crispness in order to hasten 
the maturing of the onions, 


Opening Prices Not Wholly Satisfactory 


In some of the leading onion growing sec- 
tions the tendency is to hold far better 
prices. Opening sales are noted in our sta- 
tistical table on the next page, showing a 
moderately low level compared with one or 
two years ago. In fact, some of American 
Agriculturist’s correspondents indicate that 
farmers are fully alive to the good quality 
of the onions and will hold for more than 
present bids of middlemen. Many growers 
in Ohio, New York and eastward feel that 
onions should command 50 cents or better, 
while others show a willingness to sell at 
40 cents or a little better. The attitude toward 
higher prices applies particularly to good 


The Barbvest Story 


By GRACE M. BUDDINGTON 
¢ 


The sun-shafts filter through a soft, warm haze, 
To flood the land with wondrous, golden glory, 
While with the short’ ning of the summer days 
Is told anew the old, old harvest story. 


By drinking strength from generous frequent rains, 
Absorbing life from warmth of sunshine mellow, 
Vast undulating fields of burdened grains 

Have slowly merged from young green into yellow 


As recompense for tedious, waiting hours, 

Through the long season of their parturition,* 
The orchards from their wealth of snowy flowers 
Have gained the truer wealth of full fruition. 


For faith and toi! and effort each green thing 
That crept up out of darkness, frail and tender, 
Fulfills at last the promise of the spring, 

In bronze profusion of maturing splendor. 


And though the autumn comes it seems to fuse 
Into the waning summer day, that lingers 

To tinge the grapes to purple—deepening hues 
To densest beauty with accustomed fingers. 


Beneath the infinite blue, the rustling sheaves, 
The sound of bird and insect tell Earth’s glory; 
The breeze wafts rhythm into sound, and weaves 

Into thanksgiving songs the harvest story. 


As days to harvest, yéars to life bring meed 
Of effort, patience, zeal and inspiration ; 
Springs joy from industry as fruit from seed ; 
Contentment comes as labor’s compensation. 


So when the sun-shafts filter through the haze, 
And flood the land with wondrous, golden glory, 
Faith, long sustained, endows life’s shortening days 
With peace, the closing of life’s harvest story. 


keeping stock, and some of the leading grow- 
ers advise us they expect the movement to 
market from first hands to let up before the 
middle of October. While many small grow- 
ers are selling, many of the large ones are 
placing in storage. In leading onion states, 
such as Ohio, New York, Massachusetts and 
Indiana, storage facilities are extensive. 


In the Middle West 


Some excellent rates of yield are noted, 
these. running far above the average for the 
crop as a whole. Well-posted correspond- 
ents in Ohio talk as high as 350 to 400 bushels 
to the acre, yet the average for the state is 
substantially under 1908. Latest prices to 
growers from Indiana onion growing sections 
are 35 to 40 cents, this range in such coun- 
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15] 281 
ties as Whitley and Elkhart, where farmers 
have made a success of the crop. Many are 
selling at the outside quotations. 


The Wholesale Market Situation 


In the big distributing markets, such as 
Chicago and New York, medium prices pre- 
vail. As shown in the table of crops, prices 
covering a long series of years, and printed 
on the next page, late autumn and winter 
prices are liable to appreciate materially, com- 
pared with the opening in October. But not 
uniformly so. With that in view, wise grow- 
ers carefully study conditions and markets, 
and while they may hold for a time will 
endeavor not to overdo the matter. Along 
toward spring the course of prices usually 
runs somewhat higher, but there also comes 
in the element of risk in deterioration and 
quality, sprout, rot and general shrinkage. 

The export trade is considerable, but cuts 
little figure in prices of the domestic crop 
of onions. Last year there was shipped 
abroad a fair quantity of onions, but this 
« had no appreciable influence 
on home values. The same 
may also be said of imports, 
which are largely at a time 
when our domestic crop is 
growing or maturing. 


Chicago Market 


Market lacks feature, 
Trade is fairly active and 
prices steady. Stocks of 
domestic and foreign onions. 
are ample for current 
needs. Home-grown yellow 
or red 65 and 75 cents per 
sack of 65 to 70 pounds, 
Indiana yellow 65 and 70 
cents. 

New York reports a 
steady market for choice 
onions with a premium on 
especially desirable lots. 
Market, however, is flooded 
with poor stock, which is 
selling at very low prices. 
Long Island and Jersey 
$1.50 and $2 per barrel, 
state white 65 and 75 cents 
per sack, Orange County red 
75 cents and $1.37 per bag. 

This year’s onions are 
small, but of good quality. 
Area about 70% of last 
year’s, and the yield 250 
bushels to the acre, com- 
pared with 300 last year. 
Price 42 and 50 cents per 
bushel.—[G. C., Perry, O. 

Acreage normal, yield 250 
bushels, compared with 300 
last year. Present price 36 
and 40 cents per bushel. 
Movement is active, all stor- 
age places will. be filled and crop moved 
within a month at present rate.—[J. B. S., 
McGuffey, O. 

Onion acreage reduced 50%, owing to un- 
profitable prices for the past few years.— 
[F. J. H., Mankato, Minn. 





Apples for Succession—We like the red 
Astrachan for an August apple. Fameuse or 
Snow is our best for September. For Octo- 
ber and November, Detroit Red leads. From 
late November until May, we consider the 
Rome Beauty and Spy the best keepers. I 
have topped-worked old trees with Rome 
Beauty and secured a crop the next year and 
every year since. I think they keep longer 
than the Spy, but the Spy is preferable for 
family use.—[F. A. W., Oswego County, N Y, 
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To the man who uses single 
glass sash 


What are your losses under the single sash? 
Are parts of your beds always blighted? 





» With the Sunlight Doud/e Glase Sash not one 
plant in thirty beds will be affected by even zero 
weather. The dry air between thetwolayersof 
giassisthe best non-conductor there is—better 
than boar¢s and matsand costless, You never 
\have tocover your beds. ‘This cuts work in half. 


Plante'need light. You can get better results 


with Sunlight Sash—stronger earlier plants. 
Write for catalogae and freight prepaid proposition. 
Order early toinsure promptshipmert. Fast 
freight, safedelivery guaranteed. Write today. 
Suntreut Douste Grass Sasa Co., 
088 E. Broadway, 


(inconpona Louisville, Ky. 
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OUR SPECIAL 
Cranberries Show a Good Total 





Developments in the cranberry crop 
have been surprising throughout al- 
most the entire growing season, and 
up-to a late September date, coinci- 
dent with the" harvest: The yield is 
very uneven, with some serious dam- 
age in the west as outlined in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist a week ago. In fact, 
a large part of the Wisconsin crop, al- 
ways important, was ruined by un- 
expected and serious September frosts, 
the mércury going down to 17 above 
zero, and water to protect.the bogs 
searce at ;that. ..On the other hand, 
the east is rounding up a much. bet- 
ter harvest than appeared possible a 
month ago. Summarizing the situa- 
tion, Ameéfican Agriculturist-in pre- 
senting -herewith <its final report, 
places the. cranberry crop..of the 
United. States at 1,325,000 bushels, 
agdinst ‘1,060,000 bushels in 1908 and 
1,280,000 bushels in 1907. 


Cranberry Crop in Bushels 
(In round thousands; last three figures omitted.] 
1909 1908 1907 1906 195 194 1903 
N EB and N Y....&0 = 80 710 45 5 45 


New Jersey......... 45 oO 3 6 OATS 
The west.......+++.. 50 90 8) 13 135 110 10 
GUE - ccesécivcces 1325 1060 1280 1170 815 113 1000 
Two or three features stand out 


prominently in the eastern crop. This 
suffered appreciably during July and 
much of August by reason of drouth, 
suggesting small berries and lessened 
rate of yield to the acre. Insect pests 
were happily absent in any serious 
degree. But up to September 1 re- 
ports from our correspondents directly 
in the field were not brilliant. In fact, 
Jersey growers had a sevére scare by 
reason of frosts September 6, and first 
reports were of: sharp damage.’ Sub- 
sequently it became apparent that this 
was restricted, and it is doubtful if it 
has cut materially into returns. 
Another feature of importance in 
measuring up the crop is the favor- 
able weather for. developing growth 
of berries durink the closing days 
rior to the visitation of the scoops 
and those behind them. Massachusetts 
and Long Island escaped frost en- 
tirely, and throughout the east, as @ 
whole, the first three weeks of Sep- 
tember have brought continued mild 
weather, with more or less precipita- 
tion. Therefore, every day counted in 
the growth of the berries and the 
swelling of the totals. 


The Fine Crop in New Engiand 


Dividing the crop into sections it 
now appears that 850,000 bushels may 
be credited to New England and New 
York, mostly in Massachusetts. Right 
here it may be:said that the cranberry 
growing industry on the eastern half 
of Long Island is looking up, is Trea- 
sonably prosperous, and is cutting a 
respectable figure in the commercial 
total. We get one report from a grow- 
er down in Maine who returns an item 
of 1200 bushels from one bog. 

On Cape Cod, where this crop is han- 
dled in*a. thoroughly scientific man- 
ner, all the best bogs being provided 
with water supply, the 1909 outturn is 
@ good one, both in quantity and qual- 
ity. The New Jersey crop approxi- 
mates 425,000 bushels, well toward a 
full yield and very much more than 
the short crop of @ year ago. Fur- 
thermore, the berries are excellent in 
quality and color, and must command 
the favorable attention of buyers. 

The western crop is still confined 
almost exclusively to Wisconsin, with 
inconsequential amounts turned off in 


CROP REPORTS 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF ONIONS 














Fiscal -Imports ay c Expo 
year bushels Value Av value Bushels Av val 
1908-9 ........ 574,580 $412,127 ‘68.3c 366,986 86.6c 
WOT-B nee oe 1,200,278 866,663 Oc 174,820 $1.05 
1906-7 ....... 1,126,134 926,115 2c 257,747 84.4c 
1905-6 ........ 872,566 615,584 70.5c 205,102 88.7c 
1904-5 ........ 856,366 643,207 75.1e 234,048 * 89.7c 
1908-4 .......+1,171,242 914,413 T7.9¢ 144, 764 78.8c 
1992-3 ..cccccee 9155 699,657 76.4¢ ~ 145,509 80.1¢ 
19OL-2 wc cceeee 100,010 608,673 T4.4¢ 113,53) $1.00 
1900-1 .....66. T, 508,810 65.7 165,391 87.0c 
1899-0 wesc. FAG7 357,827 65.4 171,636 83.1c 
1898-9 .....++- 741,960 499,520 64.7¢ 164,902 81.1c 
ISDI<O © dvcecvds 488,853 429,173 87.8¢ 100,148 90.8c 
1896-7 ........ 560,138 627,273 $1.12 73,511 £1.6¢ 
See — — — 82,916 73.8¢ 
1894-5 ww ee eee _ — _— 53,335 87.6c 
ONION CROPS AND NEW YORK PRICE PER BUSHEL 
See Preceding Page 
Crop Bushels Octo ber January April 
ST POPPE 4,175,000 $0.57@ .75 — — 
"O8- D weesecsees 4,322,000 5O@ .80 1.83 $0.50@1.83 
2 oe Perse ,067,000 -T0@ 85 .80 -30@1.00 
RRS 3,753,000 65@ -90 1.25 T5@1.75 
05-6 S.cces 3,588,000 55@ .65 65 45@ .60 
"O4- BD cc eeeeces -d,041,000 -T5@ 90 11.10 -75@1.25 
ae Beas 3,090,000 .T3@1.00 90 1.00@1.50 
oe DRESS ee 3,822,000 50@ .90 80 35@ .75 
Whe B. dete nouns 2,990,000 .80@1.10 1.60 ~ 1.20@1.80 
SS ere eae - «3,738,000 -0@ .60 1.20 1.20@1.60 
i Oe 4,615,000 40@ .50 70 .70@ 85 
"O8- D ..ececeeee 3,100,000 40@ .7 .00 .80@1.20 
"OT- & ne veces + 2,900,000 40@1.00 1.40 .60@1.10 
"96- T ...24..+.- 2,818,000 20@ .70 1.10 
95- 6 oo. eee ee 12,973,000 .25@ .60 0 30@ .60 
: oe Breer 1,944,000 60@ .70 -.80 tte 
"OB- 4 oo e cece ee «2,330,000 50@ .80 15 80@ .61 
MS; icc cae ste 2,600,000 .60@1.00 : »1.00 .80@1.40 
— oS Se Pre ae 3,200,000 40@ .70 .80@1.00 .60@1.10 


Michigan and in the Pacific north- 
west. Wisconsin’s crop, as indicated, 
is the shortest in years. 

As to prices, these are still in the 
formative stager In recent years a 
few large selling companies have been 
getting control of much of the crop. 
Initial sales of the important Cape 
Cod crop, as noted last week, are at 
$550 to $6.50 per barrel, while it is 
difucult to quote the country market 
at New Jersey shipping points, with 
an evident tendency to buy some- 
where around $2 per bushel. 
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A Wonderful Field of Alfalfa 


J. H. HAYNES, CARROLL COUNTY, IND 








A neighbor joining me on the north 
has an alfalfa field of ten acres that 
is giving him wonderful results. The 
soil is river bottom—black with an 
admixture of sands from flood de 
posits. 

Four years ago he sowed this field 
in peas for the cannery. After cut- 
ting them he broke over the field and 
planted sweet corn. After the corn 
was taken to the cannery he sowed 
the field to alfalfa. From the very 
start the growth was wonderful. The 
second and third years the proceeds 
from the field were immense, but 
this year outstrips them alli. 

In the spring he began cutting the 
alfalfa for his hogs, cutting about 
% acre each day. His success with 
these hogs was great; scarcely eny 
grain was used at all. After cutting 
the field over once for this purpose he 
left it for hay. In middle July he cut 
the second time for hay and secured 
a heavy yield. He is now beginning 
to cut for feeding hogs the third time, 
and from present indications he will 
get a fourth cutting this season. I 
never saw a more even stand. 


a a 


Up-to-Date Farming—Farmers have 
a better way of doing their work than 








in former years. They live up in 
style since they are making lots of 
money. There is another view, how- 
ever. Better living, better clothing 
and better lodging, and children bet- 
ter educated. This seems to prepare 
them for leaving the farm, rather 
than staying on it-—[K. H., Dane 
County, Wis. 





Want Labor-Savers — As a rule 
there are no good family gardens in 
this section. Gardening is considered 
woman’s work. Most of the farmers 
say they cannot afford to raise a crop 
of any kind that can’t be tended with 
a four-horse team; that tells the 
story. Labor-savings are generally 
supplied the women, but this phase 
of farm life would take a big stride 
if kerosene oil were sold at fair fig- 
ures. Common oil retails at 85 cents 
per five-gallon can, and anything like 
good oil brings $1 per fivé-gallon can. 
This cuts the sale of oil stoves, self- 
heating irons and all other devices of 
that class, but we live in hopes and 
get what we can. But few farmers 
have bought autos so far, but if the 
corn crop holds as good and price is 
according to the last one, they will 
be common on the roads another sea- 
son.—[Z. W. Coleman, Ky. 





Paralysis of Throat—H. Mc H., New 
York, has a sow that farrowed 12 pigs 
last April, seven of which have died, 
and two others are affected with 
some disease. Pigs are attacked 
with nervous twitching or trembling, 
are unable to walk, and finally loose 
the power of swallowing, and eventual- 
ly starve to death. The description 
is rather meager, but there is little 
doubt that the pigs are getting some- 
thing in. the swill that is causing the 
trouble. What it is, would be difficult 
to say. A great deal of trouble arises 
from the use of soap powders and the 
like. I can suggest no treatment for 
affected ones, but would advise that 
the swill fed be clean and free from 
all possibie poisonous materials. 


FINAL ESTIMATE OF YIELD IN THE COMMERCIAL ONION GROWING BELT, 


--Y’ld p a, bus 
1908 1907 


-—-Total crop, bus-—, 
1908 


Price, p bu, cents-~ 
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-—Acreage onion belt— 

1909 1908 1907 1906 1909 1907 1908 1908 1907 
Mass ip aye eseldia.® 1,450 1,400 1,400 1,500 425 350 360 616,000 490,000 504,000 40@45 35@50 5S@75. 
Oe. ig icra tos 0 wreuele- a 300 525 800 «6. 900) _s:150 «160 +140 45,000 $4,000 111,000 — 40@50 ae 
SS ay ere 2 125 150 200 225 160 200 225 20,000 30,000 45,000 — — 60@75 
O’nge, Co, N Y..2,200 2,2 2,000 2,000 300 310 340 660,000 682,000 - 680,000 pee bo 30@45 45@60 
Other N Y......1,650 1,500 1,450 1,600 325 275 280 536,000 412,000 406,000 35@50 30@50 45@55 
PR ci ccasnccaven 325 300 300 350 225 250 73,000 78,000 75,000 — 80@45 e 
O  ..ceceessess.3,700 3,500 3,300 2,800 320 375 325 1,184,000 1,312,0001,073,000 35@50 250 . 35@75 
Ill beh We tage’ ~ 900 900 800 800 150 260 250 135,000 234,000 200,000 — — pee! 
OOM, a's vies sd bata 2,300 2,200 2,300 1,400 275 300 260 632,000 660,000 598,000 30@40 35@50 45@50 
gle ES sacs NEO 800 700 700 225 225 250 169,000 180,000 175,000 — — wa— 
Wis:... evess GO 800. - 750 850 175 200 265 105,000 160,000 200,000 pg — a 

Total .......14,300 14,275 14,000 13,125 292 302 290 4,175,000 4,322,000 4,067,000 
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Good Farm Water Supply 


JOSEPH E, WETSEL, WASHINGTON 





I notice in a recent issue of your 
magazine a very. fine article on 
water and light in the farm home. I 
have beth hot and cold water in my 
house and believe that some of your 
readers will be interested in my meth- 
od of distribution. In western Wash- 
ington we have a rough, hilly country 
interspersed with many rich and 
beautiful valleys. I live in’ one of 
these. It is a small valley near Aber- 
deen on the sduth ‘side and seven 
miles from the city of ‘Newskak, di- 
rectly on the Newskak river. Our an- 
nual-rainfall is about 90 inches. I 
went back of my house about 600 feet 
up & small canyon and put in a 
wooden tank. I connected this tank 
with my range and boiler, and conse- 
quently have hot and cold water in 
kitchen and bathroom. 

The boiler is in the hall upstairs. 
I have no other heating arrangement 
up there for the entire upstairs, but 
I find that my water is well heated. 
The heat even comes down the stair- 
way to the lower hall. I paid $60 for 
the range, $60 for galvanized pipe and 
$10 for eight faucets, Two men 
worked at it ten days and their labor 
cost me $100. I paid $50 for the in- 
take and reserve tanks. I worked at 
the job myself. The hauling of ma- 
terial, of course, cost something, but I 
did it myself, consequently this does 
not enter into the cost of equipment. 

My plant has been in operation two 
years, and I would not be without it 
for anything. I think a good water 
system of this kind is worth half of a 
good farm. I am now studying the 
problem of going still,further, so that 
I may be able to get a larger stream 
of water and put in electricity to light 
my house and barns. It will either be 
electricity, if the water supply is suf- 
ficient, or it will be acetylene gas, I 
think’ farmers can very well afford to 
take care of propositions-of this kind. 


That Chinstion: of Marketing 


GEORGE T. POWELL, COLUMBIA ©0, N Y¥ 





Your article in American Agricul- 
turist of August 28 on the high cost 
of farm products, apples in particular, 
is both right and wrong. It is i0t 
right to ask the farmer to take less 
for what he produces. I know of 
many farmers who received last yeur 
only 30 cents a bushel for apples that 
the consumer paid $2 a bushel for. 
The trouble is with the middlemen; 
they charge high prices for every- 
thing they sell whether their products 
are scarce or plentiful. It is true east- 
ern farmers are not up to westerners 
in painstaking methods of raising and 
packing fruit, but the farmer should 
not be asked to take less for what he 
grows; he gets none too much now, 
considering the high cost of labor and 
other items of carrying on his busi- 
ness. What has the author of the 
article to say as to these points.— 
[Fruit Grower. 

In my article on Improved methods 
fo apple marketing, the thought I 
wished to convey was that it will not 
be wise for fruit growers to attempt 
to foree prices too high, because cone 
sumers will then be compelled to stop 
using apples and will use cheaper 
fruits instead. The law of supply and 
demand usually fixes values, but com- 
binations new often change this and 
make arbitrary prices. 

It.is true that the retailers-ask high 
prices. for many fruit products, re- 
gardiess of the supply. They 
charge 40 and 50 cents a peck for ap- 
ples, when thousands of bushels are 
rotting on the ground in the orchards 
because of the very low prices offered 
the farmer. There is great need of a 
wholly new system of marketing farm 
produce. Farmers must organize and 
form exchanges for having their prod- 
ucts sold under their own control. 
Manufacturers and merchants fix the 
prices at which they will sell. A mer- 
chant never asks a customer what he 
will give for a yard of cloth or for a 
pound of sugar, but the farmer gen- 
erally asks what his customer will 
give for what he has to sell. 

The principles of co-operation, so 
well illustrated by the articles on that, 


‘place is kept neat and tidy. 


will - 


‘COMMERCIAL ‘AGRICU LTURE 


subject in American Agriculturist of 
September 4, should be more generally 
adopted by farmers, not for the pur- 
pose of making high prices for their 
products, but for getting a reasonable 
value to which they are entitled; that 
is, the cost of their production and a 
reasonable profit on their investments. 
Farmers should study and learn more 
about the cost of production. Apples 
may be sold at 30 cents a bushel and 
make a fair profit if the cost of their 
production is low. 

For illustration: A neighbor sola 
his apples for 50 cents a barrel for the 
fruit, but complained on drawing off 
the apples at that price for over a 
week steadily. In going over his cost 
with him I found that he had not 
cultivated or sprayed his trees and 
had. given the soil no fertilizer for 
years, yet his large Baldwin treés 
were averaging ten barrels to the tree, 
and he had 40 such trees on 1% acres 
of land. His only expense was for a 
man who picked the apples and for 
his own time and labor irl drawing the 
fruit away. He was made to realize 
that from this 1% acres at 50 cents a 
barrel his apples were bringing him 
more clear profit than ten acres of any 
other crop on his farm. By expend- 
ing more’ money on those trees he 
could easily have doubled the price 
on apples of finer quality. 

Here is where a system of keeping 
farm .accounts would have been of 
great value to him, for thus he would 
have known what his orchard and its 
crop cost, Similarly, he could know 
what a herd of cows, a flock of sheep 
or of poultry would have cost, and 
what he should expect in profits at 
certain prices. Co-operation in buying 


-and selling and keeping accounts 


would be of great benefit to both the 
producer and consumer. 





Seven Women Farmers 
CEORGE W. WAGENSELLER, SNYDER O00. PA 


For the past five years seven 
daughters of the late John Fetter of 
Snyder county have operated the 120- 
acre farm left to.them by their 
father. Some of their fields are com- 
paratively level, others are hilly. 
There are about 100 acres under good 
cultivation and 20 are kept in timber 
to supply the needs of the house and 
buildings. These women are members 
of the third generation of the same 
family that has tilled this farm. Their 
ages range from 20 to 40 years. Their 
education has been confined to the 
public schools of. the neighborhood, 
but even this has been curtailed by 
the duties of the farm. There is no 
class of farm work that cannot be 
done by any dne of them, and all 
join in with a vim, each vying with 
the other to do the work well. Thus 
they have @ profitable farm and a 
happy and congenial home. 

Not only im all the duties of the 
household is each» woman proficient, 
but -in all operations connected with 
the field and-the farmyard. In these 
various operations they take turns, so 
that each one becomes expert in 
every direction. They raise abundance 
of fruit, keep four horses, milk five 
cows, and this year raised 100 chick- 
ens, besideS caring for a flock of 100 
older ones. Everything about. the 
Recent- 
ly they have just finished building a 

oodshed. The second daughter is 
the business head of the family, and 
her opinions have considerable weight 
in shaping the policy of the place. 

Their great-grandfather used the 
scythe, their father used the cradle, 
and now they are using the self- 
binder to garner grain. In other di- 
rections as great improvements in 
methods can be seen. Special atten- 
tion is given to the care of the soil, 
and this is well shown in the good 
crops they have in spite of the drouth, 
which has injured the crops of their 
neighbors where less intelligent man- 
agement is given the soil. 


Georgia for Peaches—There has not 
been a complete crop failure in 
peaches in Georgia for ten. successive 
years. So if it can be reasonably as- 
sured that the crop can be grown as 
this record shows, and if a marketing 
plan be operated to get the value of 
the crop, it looks like a reasonably 
safe investment for a bank.—[I. M. 
Fleming, Manager Georgia Fruit Ex- 
change. 
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Why search for the Pole? 


This 0 side of | This side dotted Mr. Dooley in his talk 
ed lines | Line 2 on the North Pole 
i 


says: “I aint an ar- 
ctic explorer. All the 
polar observations I 
have iver took has 
been took at a p’int 
about a foot an’ a 
half fr’m a base burn- 
in’ stove on a winter’s 
night.” 

Now, that science has 
settled the fact that 
human beings can for 
a few CIN. IDEAL days, 







endure 117 degrees below zero 
let us “turn our faces south” (AN {DEAL 
to broadest heating comfort— RERICAN BOILERS 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for Hot-Water, Low- 
Pressure Steam, or Vacuum heating will so comfort a house as to 
change it into a home. 


Let the building be small or great—old or new—farm or city— 
there’s but one way to heat and ventilate 
it in a healthful, cleanly, economical 
manner, and that is by the use of IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. 
These outfits havé won their way to full 
leadership in every civilized country—from 
Iceland and Alaska to Chili and Cape Colony. 
Architectsand Engineers everywhere endorse 


and specify them. Their rock-bottom econo- 
mies make them the best paying investment 





A No.eao IDEAL Boiler and goo 
&. of in. AMERICAN Radi. 


Hot- Water Sire oo = 





» at yp ye feature of any building. Outfits put in now , 
petent Fitter. ‘Thiedldnotinclede  aseasily asin Summer. Let us tell you the IDEAL Boilers have no 
—_ of labor, valves, IDEAL heating story which will save your parts to burn out, no rivets 


to | . thi 
home from polar temperatures. Call, phone, bs — bay copalr tt 
eeded, 


or write to-day for complete catalog (free). » 


» which insta’ lation Is extra and 
pean errs to climatic and 
other =o s. 


Write Dept. A33 AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


CHICAGO 











and instructions we ‘eornich. “And th 





F Because they are so simple 
ney or al mers : that experienced operators 
ok up and run an American mill with the drawings 
more lumber with less power and less 
ime and aving Devices. 








ey ma 






ie coe other owing to their Speolal 
bl Friction Féed, Improved Giant Duplex Steel Dogs. Combined Ratghet Setworks 
Vere ‘Quick Recede Receder. — Tihs oan Steel Track. Self-Oiling Bearings throughou Made in all 





Shoes For all 
is Mo You can make both with one of these mills. The ontfit 
r ts ney soon Sha hoy for itself, If you have no timber, your neigh- 
ve, Just haul the outfit logs, cut them up, move on to the next job. 


“Our Mill Book Free fost 


acs iy in- 
structive catalogue. It illustrates, and 






describes 

prices our complete line of wood working machinery, 

Lath Machines Shingle Machines 

Wood Saws Wood Splitters 

Planers. Edgers Trimmers, Ete. 
Write for book today 

American Saw Mill Machinery Company 


008 ee el sT., a. oor toe 4 

















TO GRASS ROOTS 


is just as big and broad as YOU 
Our Guarantee * it 3, big and broad a 


oy EAR ee 


Sentroslabi ta fruit tree trees will absolutely kill SAN JOSE SCALE and all Fungous troubles 
t season. Five years of proofs. 
. and. half-barrels, 50c. 


jails, Bur SUR BOLRINE™ E” 0c. per 
for free Booklet, “Orchard Insurance.” 
50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 









s 00; 5 gal. alton’ iS the. 
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FARM 


Paint is as 
Necessary as 
Fertilizer 


Everyone knows that a field must be fer- 
tilized to produce a good crop. Everyone 
knows that farm buildings must be painted to 

preserve them. It is not a question of whether or not you shall 
paint, but whicia paint will be the best investment. 

We know as well as you how many cheap paints there are 
offered, and we know perhaps better than you how little good these 
paints will do you. You must have the name and reputation of a 
manufactyrer of standing because you do not claim to be an expert 
judge of paints. You cannot afford to experiment by. testing paints 
in actual use to determine their value. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 


are time-tried and tinfe-tested. They are the net result of years of 
experience in producing just the right paint for every purpose. There- 
fore the paints we recommend for painting farm buildings, barns, 
agricultural implements, etc., have just the right quality, consistency 
and ingredients to produce the best possible results in every instance. 


Before painting, no matter what paints be money in your pocket if you will write 
you use, it will pay you to talk with the today for our little booklet, “Paints and 
Sherwin-Williams dealer in your town about Varnishes for the Farm.” It’s free. e 
what you want to paint. Meanwhile it will 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Paints €-VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 679 Canal Rd.,Cleveland.O. In Canadato 639 Centre St., Montreal 

















CLARE.’ Ss 
ROvSLE ACTION CUTAWAY” HARROW 
WM AUER ot Sa 
it is draws by two m BIG 
CROPS 





CLARKS 
CUTAWAY 
TOOLS 


cut fr 
é acres in a day. 
ium horses. It will move 15,000 tons ot 
earth one foot in a day, and can be set $0 
move the enrth but little, or r so 

great an “foot “~% more ee ithe 

one foot. —_ n 
© surface 


of draft an ran ia bat 
All other disk harrows have er rot If lap. 
‘The The Younted ed Pole Takes All the Weight Off the Horses 
Necks, and keeps the! their he heels away y from the disks. disks. 


habe hs Lo 
CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY, 

















“HOW TO PLANT ABOUT 
THE COUNTRY HOME” 


ts a practical book containing few. * ‘The same peechhing 
care that have made Harrison's Plants a 

a anh an piety eaneetins bate into making this a 
work that aie. home lover may understand, an: 

be benefited b: price is 'as cents, but a copy will be 
sent free toner one expec to invest in ornamental stoc 

Of equal value in its line polenta ay eee ag Saws 
Grow Fruit," containing vital facts for the orchardist. Price 


' FEARLESS 


Manure Spreader 


Why put monéy in a wide, cumbersome, 
heavy manure spreader which distributes 
only the width of its own box, when the 

“FEARLESS” spreader, built narrow and 
mene covers a strip six and a half feet 


virhe “FRARLEss” is the most economical 
spreader built—saves time and horse power. 
Tracks with an ordinary Wagon and 
passes any gate or Nercwrag without trouble. 
The * tyson. Ess” circular beater smced be- 
low fs the key to “Fraruxss” 
Its circular form makes it spread outed le 
the wheels. means more ground 
covered per load and_no driving overspread 
manure, Investigate the “FEARLESS” 





at reason 
We have learned how a few 
trees, shrubs and vines will transform 
the most barren and unpromising 
o_ into a spot whose beauty 
s 


spreader we you buy—it will poy you. 
Write to-day Yor free booklet. 

















BUY DIRECT, INGERSOLL’S BEST 
seseetaearaiss EA 


sg ia nee 68 yours. 
se Low ples Wil eurprise yo, fens miles. 
ymouth St... Brookiva, 
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. 14,300 14,275 14,000 13,125 292 302 290 4,175,000 4,322,000 4,067,000 


AND. FIELD 


Interesting Hog Feeding Test 

Some interesting facts were de- 
veloped during a hog-feeding experi- 
ment recently completed in Arkan- 
sas. Lots consisting of bacon hogs, 
such as Tamworth and Yorkshire, 
were fed for comparison with animals 
of the lard type, such as Poland-China 
and Berkshire. For the purpose of 
comparison pens of each type were 
similarly fed on a ration consisting 
chiefly of fat-forming -materials. Other 
pens were fed likewise on flesh-form- 
ing rations. Cross comparisons were 
also provided by feéding pens of each 
type of hog on the two classes of ra- 
tions to obtain a basis for comparison 
of gains per unit of feed consumed. 

As was to be expected, the tests 
proved that by actual number. of 
pounds of gain, in proportion to the 
feed consumed, the lard type of 
swine are capable of making the best 
use of a highly carbonaceous or fat- 
forming feed, and likewise the bacon 
type had the greater capacity for 
utilizing the muscle-forming ration. 
Further conclusions are that for 
weight gain for feed consumed the 
purely fat-forming ration was for:lard 
hogs, but four-fifths as efficient as one 
with more flesh-forming «elements, 
and for bacon hogs but three-fifths. 

This conclusion corresponds with 
the teachings of the best feeders, that 
a highly carbonaceous feed, such as 
corn, should not be fed exclusively, 
but mixed with forage or roots. This 
is further demonstrated by he fact 
that the fastest gains were made and 
the fattest carcasses obtained from 
the pens receiving more nitrogenous 
rations. While not primarily a breed 
test, some valuable points as to breed 
were demonstrated, the most definite 
being that of ‘all breeds the Tamworth 
is least adapted for growth on an ex- 
clusive corn ration. 


Friend of Minities Spreaders 


R. E, TIMONEY, MAINE 








I have @ manure spreader I have 
had in use some years, and it has al- 
ways done good work and given sat- 
isfaction. “Manure put on with a 
spreader is broken up and reaches the 
ground in better shape every way than 
if spread by hand. Spread by a fork 
from a cart or wagon, the manure 
often falls upon the ground in large 
lumps, which has the effect of kill- 
ing out the grass upon which it rusts, 
or, worst of all, it will very likely be 
gathered up by the horse rake next 
season and hauled back to the barn 
in the hay. 

Manure spread by a spreader is put 
on with more uniformity than is like- 
ly to be done by hand. The spreader 
does its own work while in the field, 
and two men are employed to load 
it. One of them can be doing some- 
thing else while the machine is in the 
field. For the above reasons espe- 
cially I like to have and use a ma- 
nure spreader. 


Handling Manure to Avoid Waste 


W. B. ANDERSON, INDIANA 








Farmers aré learning that the plant 
food contained in barnyard manure 
can be best saved by applying the 
manure to the land as soon as pos- 
sible after it is made. However, the 
hauling of the fresh m&nure to the 
field as soon as it has been made may 
not be the best method to follow. If 
the manure is to be stored for a time 
the question of storing it with the 
least possible waste of fertility is 
paramount. 

In winter the manure should be 
kept level and well tramped. This ex- 
cludes the air and if well moistened 
even more air is excluded. Often- 
times mixing cow manure and horse 
manure and throwing the two togeth- 
er in a shed where the pile may be 
continually tramped will save practi- 
cally all of the fertility. The covered 
heap, so common at the side of the 
barn, is ideal for decomposition and 
loss of plant food. Bven leveling the 
pile will help much better than to let 
it remain in stables a few days and 


haul direct to the field. If in the New Y. 


x 
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summer,. the.old pasture field will be 
glad to have it, or the young Clover 
pasture will give a good account of a 
liberal application .of manure, when 
scattered by a spreader. 

Remember tramping and moisture 
are two factors in keeping the air out 
of manure in bulk. When both fac- 
tors are wanting, bacteria immediate. 
ly begin breaking down the chemical 
compounds and the nitragen, as it 
frees itself, esgapes into the air and 
the phosphoric acid and potash leach 
away... Probably one-half of the plant 
food is lost in this way. 

If the manure is in a large shed 
and cannot be tramped, the next best 
thing is to cover deeply with straw. 
This will lessen evaporation and aids 
in excluding the air. Heaping in 
loose piles, exposed to rains and in‘a 
shape to dry out rapidly, will, in a 
short time, allow available plant food 
to get away into the air, into the 
ground beneath the heap and be car- 
ried off by rain water into’ the 
branches. 

Even the old straw stack as it burns 
slowly down until a few. loads will] 
remove the entire pile to the field is 
a useful way of handling the manure 
thus made. Haul it to the fleld and 
there let the rotting take place, 
where the plant food may be utilized 
as_it becomes available. 





Jottings F rom the Farmers 





I finished my corn husking last 
year earlier than usual; although at 
one time I thought it would take me 
all winter, as help was so scarce and 
high. My wife suggested that we get 
up an old-fashioned husking bee, and 
said there were many people in the 
neighboring town who would be glad 
to come. I did not believe it, but as 
her ideas are usually good, we decided 
to try it. We fixed up the barn fora 
dance, had some lemonade and light 
refreshments and good music. In or- 
"er to keep-out the rabble and make 
it quite an attractive affair, we ar- 
ranged for a ’bus to run to and from - 
the farm and town, and charged 25 
cents for tickets, covering transporta- 
tion, refreshments and dance. We is- 
sued invitations, and also got the local 
press interested. We had nearly sixty 
couples, nice young people, and some 
of the older folks, who al! pitched in 
and worked with -a will, under. the 
leadership of a few of our neighbors. 
It was a warm night, the husking was 
done outdoors, and the Japanese lan- 
‘terns made a very pretty sight. This 
left the barn all clear for the dancing. 
Of course, w2 were careful to provide 
an abundance. of red ears! When the 
party broke up, about 1 o’clock in the 
morning, all voted they had had a 
while we got our corn 
husked for nothing, and actually had 
a small profit for our pains.—[{H. L. 
Rogers, New York, 

The automobile saves many miles 
for the horse and a great deal of time 
for myself. I have had my harvester 
break at harvest time when time was 
money. By the use of the automobile 
I quickly secured the broken part and 
the work of harvesting was delayed 
a short time only. I use my machine 
to take the children to school. In a 
half hour’s time I can take them 
there and be home again. If I used 
a horse, it would take three er four 
times as' much time. The truth is, 
I do not need now to keep a special 





’ iriving horse and, financially, the auto 


pays me. It affords also more pleas- 
ure to my wife and three children 
than any money I have ever spent. 
After a hard day’s work in the field, 
it makes me feel 50% better to take 
a little spin for a few miles in the 
auto. The /fact is that work goes 
easier all day if I am exptcting to 
have a ride that evening. I would 
not be without an automobie for any 
amount of money.—[Levi L. Dudley, 
Burlington County, N J 





American Agriculturist is read by a 
great many of the members of our 
grange, and we are always glad to see 
notes By other granges.—{H. H., 
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aan | ALKS AND TALKS 
ide) ON THE FARM 


Some time ago out in Kansas City 
one of our big packers’ got caught 
in the act of squirting coloring matter 
in the false butter he was making. 
The government official claims ‘he 
caught the culprit straight and square, 
and that he can prove the packer was 
doing the trick in a way to deceive 
the public. If this is so—and I for 
one don’t doubt it, for I have watched 
the way these packing fellows have 
been acting for many years—this 
grease mixer will have some big fines 
to pay. According tc the law, he 
ought to go to the pen; but he won't. 
No one goes to jail who deals in oii, 
sugar, steel or tallow—that has been 
demonstrated. These fellows when 
they take to jails, go by proxy. Courts 
fiddle around a good deal, but you 
will lose if you do any betting on 
what the facts suggest or the pre- 
liminaries indicate. Since the steel 
trust absorbed its southern rival with 
presidential sanction, and the sugar 
trust robbed the government and 
broke the federal law in the Pennsyl- 
vania sugar case, and the oil trust 
wiggled out of its $29,000,000 fine, I 
have quit making predictions about 
what the courts will do, or even about 
what the government will do. So in 
this matter of getting after the pack- 
ers, Iam of the opinion that we may 
have a lot of talk now, and no fines, 
no penalties and no jails in the end. 

A young man writes as follows: I 
am a young farmer making my own 
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all at once is neither possible for those 
without the means of getting it, 
nor necessary. For a long time to 
come grade cows will be in the lead 
as milk producers; and hog and sheep 
stock will be of a similar character. 
It is not possible to change all at 
once all of the common stock into 
pure-bred stock, desirable as_ it 
may be. 4 

My advice to our young farmer wh 
is. straining every nerve to improve 
his land is to improve the stock at the 
same time. I think it is my right 
and my duty to advise him not to be 
pay fancy 
prices for pure-bred stock. The fancy 
strains are for the breeders who have 
learned the art of breeding fine stock 
and who are seeking still higher per- 
fection in their already fine animals. 
One man paid $5000 a year or two ago 
for a half interest in a Berkshire hog. 
To some that may seem absurd, yet 
the hog was worth it, and the pur- 
chaser made money as a result of the 
purchase. For a young farmer, how- 
ever, with but common stock, and 
with no special knowledge of breed- 
ing principles, or even of high-grade 
stock, I think it would be foolish for 
him to pay that sum for a hog. In 
other words, a young man who is just 
beginning, just starting, does not 
need, and should not buy, the finest 
stock that is for sale. A $25 hog will 
serve him well: When his herd de- 
velops into pure-bred animals he can 
take the next step and get a $50 hog, 
then the $100, Until he has mastered 
the business of breeding and has su- 
perior sows he has no need of a $500 
or $1000 hog. Never, take the costly 








GASOLINE ENGINE USED IN FILLING THE SILO 


Filling the silo is a work now well along. 


Frost has held off well here 


in the north, and the past few weeks have proved especially favorable for 


the growth and development of silage corn. 
here 
In the round silo the important point is to keep 
the silage leveled off as it is packed, 
as the feed is subsequently removed. 


silage into the silo are in vogue; 
engine and the carrier. 


way as I go along. Do you think it 
advisable to use pure-bred stock «fr 
just the common grades? If I bought 
pure-bred cows I couid do so only by 


Various methods of putting 
is a combination of the gasoline 


te insure uniformity in the quality 
steps until the earlier and simpler 
steps have first been ended. 

What I have said about hogs applies 





TO GRASS ROOTS 








DOUGLASSVILLE SQUAB 00., DOUGLASSVILLE, PA. 


After Five Years 





HE success of any article de- 
pends upon the*repeat orders, 
the orders which come because the 
article has ‘‘made good."’ 
No manufacturer can 
without these. 
Here is the kind of letters which 
we are constantly receiving regard- 
ing Amatite roofing : 


succeed 


Gentlemen : 

Five years ago we put our 
first roofs of Amatite on, Since 
that time we have roofed four 
other buildings with Amatite. 

We wish to say in apprecia- 
tion of your roofing that we 
nape thought it was possible 

rocure a roofing of such 

a ity for so little money. We 

have seen Amatite outwear tin 

. Toofs next door, as it were, to 

us, and our roof did not cost us 

nearly as much as the tin 
cost our neighbor. 

Amatite is all you claim for 
it, and in our opinion the best 
of modern roofing materials. 

Very truly yours, 

DOUGLASSVILLE SQUAB CO. 

Douglassville, Pa. 


Such letters mean something. 


The success of Amatite is 
dependent entirely upon the well- 
known fact that it alevays proves 
satisfactory. The reasons are that 
it is made of Coal Tar Pitch— 
the greatest waterproofing compound 
known, and that it has a real mineral 
surface. 


Minneapolis Pittsburg Cincinnati 








|the goods themseives. 





Barrett Manufacturing Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
New Orleans 


Pitch is invariably used for un- 
derground waterproofing, and in- 
stances are known where it has re- 
sisted continuous water pressure 
underground for twenty-five years 
without deterioration or change. 


The advantage of a mineral sur- 
JSaced roofing like Amatite over one 
with a smooth surface is that the lat- 
ter needs painting and Amatite 
does not. 


You have no further expense or 


| bother after Amatite is once laid, 


This means a great saving. A 
ready roofing which requires paint- 
ing every two years will cost after 
a while as much for paint as for the 
original roofing. 


In figuring the cost of painted 


| roofings the cost of the paint must 


not be overlooked. 


Free Sample 


The best argument we can offer 
in favor of Amatite is a sample of 
When a 
practical man takes a piece of 
Amatite in his hand he récognizes 
at once that it is thicker, heavier, 
stronger and more durable than 
the common kinds. 


Send for a free sample of Ama- 


tite, and examine it carefully. It 
makes customers for us every 
time. Address our nearest office. 


Cieveland St. Louis 
Kansas City 


<P 
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GET MY PRICE 


House Profi 


This Ad Saves Deal- 
er, Jobber, Catalog 





equally well to cattle, sheep or horses. 
The first step in breeding and animal 
improvement is to find out what ani- 
mals ate profitable; these you are to 
keep. And at the same time ascertain 
the ones that are not profitable; these 
you are to sell. In your dairy herd, 
for instance, keep the heavy milking 
cows only.. The cows that are now 
producing two or three thousand 
position myself. Pure-bred animals pounds of milk a year, or 150 pounds 
can be got slowly. A complete herd of butter, are just paying their board, 


. 


borrowing the money; what do you 
advise me to do? 

This question has confronted thou- 
sands of young men, and until the 
spirit of better blood gets hold on us 
always will. My sympathies are with 
young farmers who wish to buy pure- 
bred animals to improve their stock, - 
but who have little money for the 
purpose. I have been in precisely that 


ee 
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made on a first class spreader, 
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£28 meathe if it’s tek TT ¢ a paying tavestment How’s that for a ofr opositiont tae iF did not not 
not dare make such an offer. 20, rmers have s 
theis © 0. K-onit, ‘The ail tried it 30 days free just like I ask you to try it—30 DAYS FREE gE. 
with low prices direct your tectory. Valse a now complete steel gear Vater ade = ed 
H. Guthberson, Gladbrook, Iowa. *” . Spreads . 
all kinds of manure better than : te eS = pas* AN 
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Now sold direct 
from our big factory 
on our liberal prompt 
shipment plan on 


Free Trial— 
No Deposit, and 






will just fit your requirements m 
ou good money. Specify Feed: 


Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Beery, King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
retired from the Arena and will teach his 
‘wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 
At Home bah ching 
peg a 
ve thrilled vast audiences 
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lars and hendeome book about horses VRE, Aaldvoos 
Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 31, Pleasant Hill, Ohie 
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agon Boxes, $9.75 and Up 
oto ehip. Double Righe by yt 
$11.75. Save Jobber, Dealer or Catalog-house Profit 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money. Back. 
Write for Color-iiiustrated Free Book aad Close Prices 
on all Styles—Highest Quality Werk Materials. 
. ELGIN WAGON WORKS, BOX j22,. ILLINOIS 


TS OF EGGS 


we is four times that of grain. 
ks more vigorous, 














BARN AND POULTRY HOUSE 


ready to use a good bull 
breeding behind him. Whatever you 
do, don’t make the mistake of using 
and they should be sold. Rid your- 
self at the very start of every cow 
that is under 4000 pounds of milk or 
200 pounds of butter. I like still 
sharper lines, but even this liberal 
pruning will be exceedingly profitable. 
When the poor yielding individuals 
have been discarded you are then 


a@ grade or nearly pure-bred indi- 
vidual. Use a pure bred only. For 
$100 to $250 you can get a pure-bred 
bull that. has great quality and high 
yield behind him and whose offspring 
will soon indicate that he was cheap 
at the price. 

By breeding the offspring from the 
heaviest. producers in the herd to 
another good, pure-bred male, a short 
time only will pass until a very prof- 
itable herd has been obtained. While 
this kind of breeding is being fol- 
lowed, afew pure-bred females can 
be secured to start the pure-bred herd. 
Before you know it the pure-bred 
stock will be at hand in_ sufficient 
nuinbers to replace all the others. In 
this way .a pure-bred herd is possible, 
and no credit is strained in the ven- 
ture. A young farmer can make no 
safer rule than to learn as he goes 
along to gradually build up his herd, 
and to use a grade bull or grade male 
under no other circumstances what- 
ever. 


Fitting Thanksgiving Turkeys 


B. F. HISLOP, TROQUOIS COUNTY, ILL 








By far the larger number of turkey 
breeders are planning to supply the 
thousands of Thanksgiving dinners 
and Christmas feasts with their birds, 
First of all, the turkeys must be in 
perfectly healthy condition and well 
toward maturity in order to secure 
best results. Most turkeys have been 
farm reared and will be fattened on 
the farm. This is a simple matter. If 
the breeder wishes to dispose of the 
flock early it is best to commence 
feeding as soon as frosts occur at 
night, but it is necessary to avoid 
heavy feeding at the start. 

The method I have practiced is to 
feed a mash in the early morning be- 
fore the turkeys start on their for- 
aging. The mixture is composed of 
one-half cornmeal, not too finely 
ground, one-quarter middlings and 
one of bran by measure. This is all 
moistened with sweet or freshly 
soured milk until it forms a crumbly 
but not wet mash. When I -have no 
milk I use water. After insect life 
| becomes scarce on the range a little 
meat meal is used with excellent re- 





of -good, 


sults, especially when I have no milk.’ 
If milk is used regularly this meat 
may be omitted as long as the birds 
have range. At night I give whole 
corn, with very little oats or wheat, if 
I feed these at all. 

About two or three weeks before 
marketing I feed generously, but at no 
time more than the birds will eat up 
clean in a reasoriable time. It is best 
to keep them on rations that will not 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN ROUND BARN 


destroy their appetites. The flock 
should have access at all times to pure 
water, grit and vegetable feed of some 
kind. A little cayenne pepper may be 
added to the mash occasionally’to add 
relish to the food, but a balanced ra- 
tion is the best thing to depend upon. 
No birds intended for breeding. pur- 
poses are allowed to be with the tur- 
keys intended for market, as. they 
would likely overeat: They will do 
well on whole corn until the @emand 
for them arrives. It is ruinous to 
breeding birds to be made excessively 
fat at any season of the year. 
When birds are ready for market 
they are not fed heavily on whole 
grain the night before dressing. I 





sometimes give a very light feed of 
mash, but usually nothing at all. The 
birds are shut up where they can get 
neither food nor water the next morn- 
ing, so their crops will be emptied. 
My method is to kill by bleeding in 
the mouth while the birds are hung 
by the feet, and to pluck at once while 
the carcasses are warm. The feathers 
are at that time easily removed, if the 
birds are old enough to be in full 
feather; otherwise one is put to con- 
siderable trouble removing pin feath- 
ers. After plucking the blood is 
washed from the mouth, t*.- feet 
cleaned and the turkeys hung up till 
all the animal heat is out of the body. 
They are, however, not allowed to 
freeze. The heads are then wrapped 
in paper, so as not to soil the bodies, 
and. the carcasses are packed tightly 
in boxes or barrels, preferably the 
former. Convenient sizes are boxes 
that weigh 100 to 200 pounds when 
packed. 

If the birds are well dressed and 
nicely packed in.paper-lined packages, 
then shipped to reliable firms, they 
pay well for the work of raising and 
dressing. Many breeders sell their 
poultry alive to a home dealer, and 
miss the pay of the best day’s work 
they spend on the flocks. Any farmer 
can make $8 to $10 a day. by dressing 
the home flock. Another advantage is 
that this work occurs when other 
work is not pressing. Usually one of 
the men does the killing and the 
plucking of heavy feathers; the wom- 
en do the finer work, not only because 
it is easier, but because they generally 
do it more neatly. 


A Practical Round Barn 


J. E. BRIDGMAN, MISSOURI 








There is no economy in building a 
round barn, that is, strictly round. 
The barn herewith illustrated has 26 
sides, nearly 12 feet long, making a 
barn 94 feet in diameter. The sills, 
plates, roof, etc, in a strictly round 
barn are very expensive, and the fin- 
ished work will not last as well as 
when built as shown. The floor space 
of the first floor is just about the 
same as if round, and the hay loft is 
very little smaller. However, the 
building may, of course, be built 
round if desired. In this case, the 
walls should be lathed with metal 
lath, over rough boxing, and plastered 
with two coats of portiand cement. 
In fact, this finish is to be preferred 
in building any shaped barn, as it re- 
quires no paint and practically no 
repairs. 

The floor plan of the barn shown is 


Material and Labor Specifications for Round Barn 











Lamber Required 
42 pieces, 2x 8, 12 ft long, sills and plates .......ce.eeeeeees ne 647 ft 
26 . 6x.8,-20. * “§ “GORMOR POSE wo ccccccesacccccccccceve 1,480 “ 
130 % 2x 8. 20 “ “ gstudding 3,467 “ 
26 a ee! Se RS e ee $12 “ 
26 - aS . Bee ee 3123 “ 
es 26 o 8x10, 16 “ “ girders .. 2,218 “ 
26 = a eco rders . 1,109 “ 
39 ts 6x 6,12 “ “ center post 1,404 “ 
39 K: 4x 4,10 “ “ center post ......... 06+ HERES Ce wee Se 452 “ 
235 " S2l8; 14..° - * ‘Joists ..csces 6,484 “ 
166 bs 2x10, 16 “ “ joists .... 4,267 “ 
40 = 2x10, 18 “ “ jois oont 1,200 “ 
26 ™ 2x:3, 14°" “* © joist ....- 485 “ 
26 = Se BGs SO GS FRR ion co decccec cis ccs cesceccceses 655 “ 
13 e . = YS) Bale 2 eer Sere yere Str 312 * 
26 ad 4x 8,16 “ “ purlin plates ...... ecvccvccvecescece 3,109 “ 
26 m 4x 33. © = purlin plates . os ncccsccccencecceces ee 971 “ 
110 “4 2x4,12 “ *“ DEROOG, PIBCED 6 vic ccccdvcseeoccsese ° 8380 “ 
248 = 22:6, 36 *- PRECOTS .ode thos veces otvecreceescveee 4,464 “ 
50 ns Sq 6, 10 *  FREROES: cocci seen cc ccncceccctosccs sees 600 “ 
30 - “ i fe ¢.. > CO: GED. wckibecnd id00 PeReK ese 360 “ 
10 ° BERG, BO. “RONG, WNW . o.oo 0 0 hos dec ee bes cocesecee 167 “ 
200 a Sz 4, 16 * ©  ptalia, O06 woccccces Sn vecetevesessseses 2,133 “ 
13,000 ft, G-inch matched flooring. .........-. cence e een ecedeeeenewees 13,000 “ 
9,000 “ ix8-inch ship lap, sheathing.......... eee eedoes codeevers 9,000 “ 
7,000 “ G-inch drop siding .......ccssscccevnsccces pose Seeeceveses 7,000 “ 
4,000 “ %-inch finish, cornice, doors, etC .....cccccccccecevcereeees 4,000 “ 
Total feet of lumber.......cccecccccssoce bn ve cewtstacs conve 67,288 “ 
Estimating the Cost 

44 sash, or 22 windows at $2... i.....5 ccccccccscsscses $44.00 
26 3-inch by 8 feet gas pipe, with flanges, 91.00 
1500 pounds -of nails at $3.50. .........ccccewccces 52.50 
30 pair hinges at 40 cents .. 21... cee wee cenctone 12.00 
Framing and placing 67,288 feet lumber at $11..... pate taae ech neith. <> gam 740.16 
TRGIGOntAls. SH OF BOM. bs voice ceca c'c c bo U se owned Ch Saw eels 6 Ohse Kips bon 80.00 
Conerete for silo, with 12-inch walls 74 cubic yards at $8 .......... 692.00 
56 perch stone work at $3.25 and 26 stone piers at 50 cents ........ 195.00 

Cement floors, mangers and gutters for cow stalls, 360 square yards, 
including top-dressing, 6-inch sand bed mangers and gutters, $2.. 720.00 
, MEE TV PiTIo.. Tere ot eeedeesepevervesccuna $2,526.16 
67,288. feet lumber at, $30... 020. ec cccen Seeccdepece gees ‘ve eke eee tis 2,018.54 
750 square yards of painting, two coats, 20 cents .....ceeeeeeeeers 150.00. 
Total approximate cost Of Darn ...csccsccevcsceseverseses «« $4,694.79 
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self-explanatory. It has stalls for 40 


. miich cows, three bull pens, two hos- 


pital stalls, pen for baby beef that 
will accommodate about 2% cars of 


calves, stalis for seven horses, includ-° 


ing the two box stalls, and the feed- 
ing room and silo. The silo is 16X34 
feet, will hold about 140 tons of 
silage, and requires about ten acres of 
average corn to fill. 

The hay loft has 166,500 cubic feet 
ef space, and deducting the silo and 
bins for ground feed will hold 800 tons 
of loose hay. The ground feed is 
stored in hopper-shaped bins above 
the feed room, and drawn down 
through small spouts as wanted. The 
hay is handled with hay forks, and 
to locate the trolleys as near the roof 
as possible, trap doors are left in the 
loft floor, and the hay hoisted from 


- the driveways. A circle trolley may be 


installed, or two straight ones. Sev- 
eral large hay doors are also built in 
the outside walls above the loft floor. 
The silo, the floors of the cow stalls, 
including the gutters and mangers, 
also the 8-foot driveway around the 
silo, are of cement, and, while it is 
intended to install litter and feed 
carriers, it is also intended to drive 
around the entire barn, or the feed 
floor with a cart if desired. The in- 
terior arrangement of first floor, may, 
of course, be changed in several ways, 
and the cows faced in the opposite di- 
rection, etc, or stalls and other equip- 
ment arranged for different stock. 

The barn, as shown, has about the 
same floor space as a barn would have 
86 feet wide and 180 feet long. The 
ventilation is always much better in 
the round barn, the work of caring for 
and feeding may be accomplished 
with less labor, there are never any 
drafts on the stock, the building may 
be built for less money, and is much 
stronger. As shown, the barn has a 
stone foundation, the roof is covered 
with asbestos roofing felt, and the 
walls covered with 6-inch drop siding. 
Everything is of the best, and all ex- 
Posed woodwork painted two coats. 
This building contracted at this point 
would cost about $4700 completed, 
without the cow stanchions. These 
are not figured for the reagon that 
every cow man has his own ideas of 
the cow stall and ‘stanchion he wishes 
to use. Where home labor is used, 
and the lumber can be secured for less 
than $380 per thousand, the barn may, 
of course; be erected for less. 


Calves on Pail Most Profitable 


EDWY 8B. BEID 
el 

The baby beef industry has become 
quite an item in the production .of 
beef in Michigan. The agricultural 
college has completed a three-year 
experiment to find out which is the 
cheaper method of producing it, 
namely, by allowing the calves to 
suckle their mothers or to wean the 
calves as soon as they are born and 
raise them on the pail. Bach year 
there are two lots of cows set apart, 
one idt being allowed to suckle its 
calves, and the other having their 
calves weaned as soon as they are 
born and raised on the pail. 

Of the first lot a complete indi- 
vidual record was kept of all the 
feed that the cows who suckled their 
calves consumed, and also the 
amount of supplementary food that 
the young calves were fed. In the 
second lot the young calves were fed 
whole milk for the first six..weeks 
and were then fed on skim milk until 
seven or eight months old. They were 
also given grain and hay, a .careful 
record being kept of all the food con- 
sumed. Th cows of the second lot 
were milked and individual records 
kept of the amount of milk and but- 
ter fat produced and also the amount 
of feed consumed. 

The calves of both lots were fed 
very liberally with the idea of mar- 
keting them at 18 months of age as 
baby beef in the finished condition. 
Fourteen were shipped to a large 
packing company in Buffalo, where 
they were slaughtered. The 14 young 
calves weighed -before slaughter 14,- 
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CROSS SECTION OF ROUND BARN 


620 pounds, or over 1000 pounds each. 
When dressed the lot weighed 8507 
pounds. The hides weighed 965 
pounds and the tallow 877. 

The conclusion drawn from the ex- 
periment is that the calves raised on 
skim milk are as good when mature 
as those suckled by the cows. The 
first year it cost 2 cents more per 
pound to produce a finished animal 
that had been suckled than it did to 
produce a like animal when fed on 
skim milk. As a general rule, it is 
much more costly to raise the calves 
by suckling them than it is to wean 
them and feed them from the pail. 
In the first lot $27 was cleared on 
each of the ten cattle which were fed 
on skim milk, while those that were 
allowed to secure sustenance from 
theim mothers were sold at a loss. 

In Michigan, as in many other’ 
states, there are every year many 
calves raised on their mothers at an 
actual loss. It is easier to turn the 
mother and its calf loose in the pas- 
ture and let them run without any 
attention than it is to raise the calf 
on the pail. But as shown by this 
experiment, carried on under the con- 
ditions prevailing on the average 
farm in the state, there is more 
money in raising the calf on the pail. 


Will Attend Dairy Show 


The directors of the national dairy 
show at Milwaukee, October 14-24, plan 
something unusual this year in addi- 
tion to the machinery, live stock ex- 
hibits and thegentertainment program. 
There will be present some of the’ 
foremost men of affairs of the coun- 
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try, who will talk on topics pertaining | 
to dairying. | 


Big Contrast 


You would not 
bother with a 
cultivator that 
had 40 to 60 use 
less shovels. 

Then why 
bother with a 
disk- filled 













the bowl, when 
the Sharples 
Dairy Tub 


ular 
has nothing in 
the bowl ex- 
cept the piece 
here shown on 










, Among those invited to address the | 
dairy farmers and others attending 
the several conventions that will be 
held at the same time will be: Hon 
James J. Hill, Hon William Jennings 
Bryan, Senator Robert M. La a 59 Bt Sect seine: adaesien Seca 
Sec of Agriculture «Wilson, enator 
Cummings of Iowa, Hon William Al- | MB ype Lip are = 
den Smith of Michigan, Speaker of the to-clean cream se rators. Boge e 
House of Representatives Cannon, cient, most durable, lightest running. 
Governors Davidson of Wisconsin, World’s biggest separator works. 
Deneen of Illinois, Warner of Mich- Branch factories in Canada and Ger- 
igan, Hughes of New York, Harmon |] many, Sales exceed mest, if not all 
of Ohio and the Hon W. D. Hoard. others combined. The World’s Best. 
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The 14th annual convention of the Write 
national creamery butter makers’ as- for tat- 
sociation will be held in Milwaukee alogue 
October 20-22. A splendid program No. 100 
has been prepared for this meeting. 

“ THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
oad WEST CHESTER, PA. 

Rabies in Cattle was a subject dis- — eee 
cussed at the Sept meeting of the 
American verterinary medical associa- 








tion held at Chicago. John R. Mohler, | 
chief of the pathological division of 
the bureau of animal industry at 
Washington, said that after the canine 
race —* seem to be most attacked, 
probably because rabid dogs have a 
better opportunity to bite grazing cat- 4 Aipmatte ¢ e 
tle. He deciared that the disease is that does a chain Be Bi ge he man 
spreading, and that since 1890 the an do the work, of four Jed 
Chicago institute has treated 3016 na wegen rm 
ple coming from 31 states. Dr | = xy ~ rire 
eget A. Moore of Cornell univer- | % oe 
sity said that rabies has been allowed | ey 
to spread in this country until its con- it coke Sita a — 
trol has become a perplexing prob- 
lem, and has assumed a magnitude 
sufficient for national consideration. 
In the selection of officers for the com- 
ing year, Dr A. D. Melvin, head of the 
federal bureau of animal industry, 
pn chosen president of the associa- 
tion. 





70¢ up to $4.25 Buys the Most Useful’ 
Article Any Farmer Can Own 


It is the great Burr 
Tackle Block 
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MOVING PICTURES 





his caretaker force his way the erewd and Givow 0 beautivel woolen Dianbet over Dan to prevent his IO | cold and 


stand up all the theatrecalling on Dan”—“Come on Dan.” 
ble moving picture is the most realistic and the most thrilling éver presented to 
Mo te friends at time, day or night. It d : cm intg a New Hien not peed po med dit 
can your or joes n a oes not need a an 
Toes nak need 9 Habt. It is all ready to show instantly once or a h cres.tes a sensation w! 


FARMER, STOCKMAN OR POULTRY RAISER AND CORRECTL 
nen, (OU U MUST ANSWER THESE 3 QUESTIONS IF YOU WANT THE MOVING PICTURES FREE 


nfm a ee ee a Saw many head each of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry do 


~ FS ee How acres of land do you own y acres of land do you rent? 

T will not mail this wonderful movi moving picture. of PESl Gaede ios tone ender yee are a Farmer, Stockowner or Poultry Raiser and 
unless you scart aan oe three questions. 

IF YOU ARE NOT A STOCKOWNER AND WANT THE MOVING PICTURES SEND ME 10 CENTS 

In silver or stamps to pay Postage, ete., on Pictures. I will mail this wonderful Moving Picture of Dan Patch 1 the 
fastest harness horse the world has ever pest—to you send me Ten Cents in silver or stamps even aot sews owe rey cat nd, 
It costs $2700.00 cash to have one of the pictures taken and reproduced. %@”Write me today so that you will be sure to secure 
one before my eupply is exhausted. Address a Ww. AGE, 


OF DAN PATCH 1:55 
assoLuTeLy JF FER. rostacz PAID 


If you are a Farmer, Stockman or Poultry Raiser and correctly enateet, in 
your postal card or letter reply, the specified questions. 
THIS IS THE LATEST SENSATION AND GREATEST TRIUMPH IN THE GREAT MOVING PICTURE ART. 
It is a New Invention that’you can carry in your pocket and show your friends instantly, 
day or night, either once or a hundred times and em a machine, curtain or light. Itis 
the first successful picture ever taken of &W Champion Horse in his 


original film 
2400 INSTANTANEOUS PICTURES OF DAN PATCH 


cony pistwe Sore Se King of all Horse Cre&tion as plainly as if you stood on the track 
and saw Dan Patch 1:55 in one of his thrilling speed exhibi tions fo forafulimile. 2400 
distinct moving pictures taken of Dan in one minute and fifty-five seconds means twenty-one 
second all of the way around the entire mile track from the back seat of 
for a supreme effort and then you can 
through the air with his tremendous stride of 29feet. You can see his thrilling finish as he 
see his driver dismount an look at his watch while thousands of people crowd around, ue 














cheering multitudes. Asa study of horse motion it is apeed mike beeeuce 
‘oot of entire mile. When first shown tothe public this cua imamiiaeies 


IF YOU ARE A 
ANSWER THE THE THREE QUESTIONS. 


GAY Proprietor of 
INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















THE FARMERS? 


FRIEND AND HELPER 
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labor. 
times. 
It rene to the place desired, dumps automatically. It 


Note how the three operations are shown above. 
The carrier method insures cleanliness and ban- 
ishes a fruitful source of disease by removing manure 
away from the barns. It saves the liquid manure, 
the most valuable part. Inwages of help alone, the 
Drew Carrier saves its entire cost in a few months, 


MILFORD, WASS. 


The operator works in the shelter of the barn at all, 
He simply loads the manure and gives the car a push. 


into position with the hand or fork, and is again ready to fill. 


; meat THCeat I VUSTUw witre Cav ewer 


HOGS OUTSIDE THE CORN. 













turned end for end without lifting from the track, 
and the difficulty of turning corners i¢ overcome, 

Besides handling the manure, the Drew carrier 
can be used to transport hay, ensilage, grain, 
milk cans, barrels,ecarth or anything you wish to 
catry to and from the barns. 







































And it wili last alitetime. No machinery to wear 
out. There ig no trestle work or supports to en- 
cumber your barn yard and get out of repair. 

The Swivel Trolley isa feature original with the 
Drew. With this improvement, the car can be 





Oskaloosa, Kans. 3-23-08 We want to send you our 
Drew Elevated Carrier Co. There is no Drew Carrier tiew booklet on Drew carriers 
1 am very much pleased with the one made by the Drew and other Drew time- labor- 
‘the system and regret that I Carrier Co., W Wis. There are | money-saving implements. 
did not install it earlicr in the | others that are made to LOOK like the} Write for the book today— 
winter. 1 can save one day| Drew, but they are not the Drew, in fact [just a postal card—and it will 
every week overt the old wheel | 20rinquality. Askusabout Drew carriers, | be sent FREE. 
barrow system Address all correspondence 
: F. J. SEARLE, Prop, B. Side Dairy Farm. to the home office, Waterloo, Wisconsin. 







DREW ELEVATED CARRIER COMPANY 
309 Monroe Street, Rloterion, Wiscoosin. 


Pacific Br: Mitchell, Lewis & Staver Co., Portland, Ore. 













No Better Safeguard Against Cholera. 


No Surer Way to Kill 


Lice. and Promote Health, Thrift and Profit. 


USE KRESO DIP N2 


FOR SALE 


BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Write for free booklets about Dipping-Tanks and Wallows, with directions for using Kreso Dip 
No. ion ALL LIVE STOCK. Full of really valuable information. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Keep It Of 


f “The Cows 


Put It On The bields 





No matter how hard you try you can't make an 


old atable 
and wood partitions caters a can ot keep it clean and sweet, Wood parti- 
Dirt floors with their tramped-in filth 
ver come within a stone's throw of your milk pail. When a cow gets off 
her feed and her milk _ falls below normal, look to your stable. 
as clean as you can make it; bat that may not be clean enough. Equip a 


tions nee dust and disease germs. 


appreciates light and air, and she will see that you 
an toting her home modern. If you will puta ‘ouden 
Carrier to work behind her, your boys or your man _ will 
t 

f 





need for yours, without an: 
of cows 
CHINERY 00 


then profits will not fall off. The cow that is best treated gives the most 
milk—the best milk—the richest milk. She hasa heap of cow sense. ae 
your a 


barns in ‘ess time and with less labor. We have been fitting up barns 
for 50 years, We will be giad to give you the benefit of this experience by 


y expense to you. 
‘ou have and oubuit rough sketch, of stable. 
ANY, 628 Broadway, Fairfield, Iowa. 
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It may be 
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Rockford Gasoline 
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I have an°O I C sow three years 
old that I think has paid me a pretty 
fair profit on investment this. year. 
She farrowed in April a litter of 14 
pigs. Several of these were small, and 
she has only 12 teats, I never had 
much luck praising pigs by hand, and 
I lost four of the 14 within a few days. 
The remaining ten grew like weeds. 
Pigs were selling at $2 to $2.50, but I 
had no trouble in-selling the litter at 
$3 each when they were weaned from 
the sow. 

September 29 she farrowed another 
litter of 12. She laid on one and 
killed it. The remaining 11 did as 
well as-the spring pigs. Pigs are very 
plentiful and selling for $1.50 each, 
but I have promised these at $2. when 
taken from the sow. There is $52 in 
one year ffom one not very large hog. 

I have not put much work or ex- 
pense into feeding and caring for her. 
Last winter she ran in the basement 
on the horse manure. She had some 
skim milk, some roots and a very little 
grain, mostly mixed feed. Before 
farrowing she was taken into a warm, 
dry place and stayed there until her 
pigs were taken off, but the pigs ran 
at will out of doors as soon as they 
were large enough to want to run 
about. . 

After the pigs were weaned” the 
sow was put in a yard about 40x10, 
inclosed with wire mesh, but declined 
to stay there and stayed in the or- 
chard, where she ate windfalls and 
grass like an ox. She attracted 
considerable attention feeding beside 
a calf that pastured there, the two 
feeding side by side very contentedly. 
I gave her some milk, and after they 
were large enough some pumpkins. 
After the pigs came she was confined 
in the barn, but on a dirt floor and 
fed milk, mix2d feed and pumpkins. 
The pigs run all about rooting for 
angleworms and roots of grass and 
weeds. I believe we eastern farmers 
keep our hogs too closely confined. 





Rearing Young Pigs 


PROF H. HAYWARD, DIR DEL EXPER STA 





It requires considerable skill to start 
young pigs without skim milk, and 
keep them going until marketed. The 
faster they grow, within reasonable 
limits, the greater will be the profits. 
One of the important factors in this 
connection is the sow herself. Unless 
she is both a good feeder and a good 
milker, no matter how skillful her 
care may be, satisfactory results can- 
not be obtained. On the other hand, 
given an ideal brood sow, unless the 
feeder is a pig man, he will not be 
able to feed the sow with the cheaper 
foods in such a way as to make her 
give a maximum amount of milk, and 
make it agree im all cases with the 
sucking pigs. 

It has been demonstrated by Prof 
Henry that it requires no more food 
to produce 100 pounds gain in the 
pigs, when fed to the sow and pigs 
before weaning, than when fed to pigs 
alone after weaning. This fact would 
seem to indicate that the more milk 
the sow can be induced to yield the 
more rapid will be the economical 
growth of her pigs. If skim milk is 
available at this time, the difficulties 
attending the feeding of the brood 
sow while nursing her pigs are ma- 
terially lessened. The milk should be 
fed with grain enough to make a 
fairly thick slop, light grains, such 
as wheat middlings, red dog flour, 
ground oats, with a little cornmeal, 
being preferred. 

Henry also found that it required 
230 pounds mixed grain and 6530 


gain in young pigs under .these con- 
ditions at a cost of about $3.35. If, 
however, skim milk is not to be had, 
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& mixture of two parts finely ground 
oats with one part wheat bran and 
one ‘part white middlings, with 5 to 
10% tankage allowed to soak between 
feeds, is a satisfactory ration; to assist 
in keeping the system open a few 
roots or access to pasture is desirable. 

At about three weeks the little pigs 
should be encouraged to eat by scat- 
tering some shelled corn on a clean 
floor, or by “allowing them access to 
another pen, or a shallow trough of 
milk, into which has been stirred a 
few middlings. From now on until 
they are weaned their food should be 
increased and strengthened, care be- 
ing taken that they have plenty of 
exercise, that they do not. become 
too fat. 

At eight weeks the pigs should be 
ready to wean. This is a crisis in the 
young pig’s life, and the skillful man- 
ager will see to it that the pigs are 
not checked in their development at 
this time. This can be done, provid- 
ing they are kept warm and dry, that 
their food is suitable, palatable and 
properly prepared, and that they are 
not overfed at any time. If they are 
never’ given quite all they will eat, 
their appetites will keep keen, and 
thus they may be made to eat the 
maximum amount of food to the best 
advantage. 

From the time the pigs are weaned 
until they are shipped, the question 
is to produce the greatest gain at the 
least expense. This involves not only 
keeping in close touch: with the feed 
market, selecting the cheapest one 
and buying when the price is low, but 
it also involves a knowledge of how 
te blend the growth-producing and 
fattening foods in such a way as to 
get a pig large enough to weigh 225 
to 250 pounds when about eight on 
nine menths old. 


Latched Door for the Pigpen 


E. G. F., CORTLAND COUNTY, N Y¥ 








A very convenient way of féeding 
pigs was observed: the other day in the 
swine house of a prominent breeder of 
Durocs, an arrangement that made the 
tri-daily feedings a matter of so little 
difficulty that a child could place the 
feed before a “pen of unruly noses, 
The writer has sketched the device, 
which is unpatented. and very simple. 

The front of each pen was. hinged 
at the top,swinging downwardagainst 
the farther sides of the uprights as 
here shown, the weight of the, door 
being sufficient to hold it in place. On 
the front of the door is a vertical ban 
with a pin through the top as here 
shown. This is held in place by two 
wooden blocks notched out to admit 
of the bars sliding up and down, the 
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Door and Latch for Pigpen 
blocks being bolted to the door. If 
desired, the home Dbiacksmith could 
easily shape a piece of iron to per~ 
form the same duty. 

At feeding time the bar is lifted and 
the door swung in past the trough, di- 
rectly’ beneath. Then the bar is 
dropped, thus holding the door back 
of the trough. This keeps the hungry 
mob on the other side of the door 
while the feeder takes his time to 
clean the trough, if need be, and to 
pour in the feed. A few transverse 
bars across the top of the trough pre- 
vent any unusually piggish pig from 
crowding down the length of the 
trough to the exclusion of all others, 
When ready to admit the pigs to the 
feed the bar is lifted and the door 
drops to its usual position. Any farm- 
er can build such a device, all being 
required, besides the lumber that 
would have to be used in any case, ig 
the hinges. 
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If your horse is restless and wants 
to be off before you are ready, as 
many horses habitually do, just take 

’ @ half hour before starting on your 
@rive, and with the assistance of a 


friend break him of this foolish nerv-— 


ous habit. You will find it a half 
hour well spent. While your friend 
holds the reins put your foot on the 
step as if to get in; the horse makes 
@ move to go. Tighten the reins and 
gay “whoa.” Then put your foot on 
the step again; the horse will make 
another move. Hold the reins firmly 
and speak to him again. 

The horse will get excited by this 
time. Walk around him and pat him 
@ little on the neck and talk to him 
soothingly and give him an apple. Put 
your foot on the step again and re- 


THE FARMERS’ 


Notes for Horse Owners 


We have a stallion law that is doing 
@ lot toward better breeding of horses, 
but the trouble is that here good draft 
horses are scarce. There is not a 
good one within reach. If we could 
get a state man to organize breeding 
clubs of 30 men or more and sell them 
shares in a horse at $15 or $20 a share, 
and have some place to keep the ani- 
mal, this would do much for the com- 
munity. Of course, only such men as 
hold shares should be allowed to use 
the stallion, and each should pay a 
small fee for the animal's keep. This 
method would not be expensive to the 
state or to farmers, provided a com- 
petent man was employed to buy a 
horse of the right breed and weight: 
I think the state should make the 
rules and have control of the horse. 
That would make a foundation so the 
farmers would feel safe to invest. 
None but sound mares should be used 
as dams. Such a plan should be cov- 
ered by a legislative bill and put 
through the state legislature solely for 
the good of agriculture.—[Edwin A. 
Boyden, Tioga County, Pa. 

It is paying business to raise light 

















ALBION, TWO-YEAR-OLD STALLION 


The accompanying illustration shows Albion, the two-year-old stallion, 


now being used in the Colorado horse breeding experiment. 
as American Agriculturist readers have been 
the United States department of agriculture and Colorado «x- 
Several years ago a very high-grade, well-bred stallion 


ment, 
conducted by 
periment station. 


and a number of mares were purchased. 
This young stallion, Albion, 


develop a breed of carriage horses. 


This experi- 


informed, is being 


proposed to 
is one of 


From these it is 


the early colts produced in this test, and is a very fine type of animal. 


yeat the process until the horse will 
itand still for you to get tn and adjust 
yourself in your seat and give him 
he word to go. A few such lessons 
will train him, so he will always wait 
‘or orders before starting. 

When you require him to do a cer- 
tain thing speak to him soothingly, 
and intimate in a gentle way what 
you want him to do and he will try 
to do it. When you return from a 
drive remove the harness at once and 
rub the horse down with a wisp of 
hay or straw. Give him a bite of hay 
and allow him to cool off before being 
watered or fed. Anyone who drives a 
horse or cares for one should cultivate 
his acquaintance, gain his confidence, 
let him know that you are his friend, 
and prove it to him by kind treat- 
ment. He is then your humble, 
obedient servant. 

If your horse becomes frightened at 
any unusual sight or noise, do not 
grab the whip and commence to whip 
him. If you do he will, connect the 
whipping with the object ‘that alarmed 
him, and always be afraid of it. If 
he merely shies at an object give him 
time to examine it, which, with some 
encouraging words from the driver, 
will persuade him to pass it. Thus, 
little by little, he will become accus- 
tomed to strange sights. If a horse 
persists in being frightened at some 
stationary object lead him up to it 
and feed him grain there, 
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clear record of a piece of work over 


horses if one has the time and tem- 
perament to properly care for them. 
There is always demand for the best 
of them. But to reach this end road 
mares must be used, rather than the 
farm work mares. It is necessary to 
have high-class stallions, animals of 
exquisite style and finish, possessors 
of stamina, strength and endurance, 
and ones that can move in an attrac- 
tive manner. It is reasonable and just 
to confine their usefulness to mares 
of their own class and use heavy draft 
stallions on the general run of farm 
mares, It costs no more to produce a 
1600-pound horse than those aver- 
aging from 1150 to 1300 pounds, and 
in the market centers the premium 
paid on the former is well worth try- 
ing for. It is not uncommon to get 
$500 a pair for a good road pair, but 
they must be the product of mares of 
like usefulness, mated with reputed 
standard-bred or road sires.—[{Prof 
F. C. Minkler, New Jersey Experiment 
Station. 
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Separators 







Everybody knows the name Best 
United States o Separator is T B 
an absolute guarantee of Superior oO uy 
Quality, Long Service and Absolute Satisfaction, 

_ That is the best sort of economy ; it means a saving of money to 
you. Why then run any risks with “cheap” makes ? 


See the U. S. Separator Dealer 


Let him show you how a United States Separator is made, its 

t mechanical construction, strong, solid, one-piece frame, no bolts 

Me fovge loose with wear. Scientific construction 

wage od bowl. You can readily see for 

youre how the purchase of a Uni States 

or means economy for you. If you do 

not ie a United States dealer let us send you 

his name. 

& request by postal card for United States Separa- 

tor Catalogue No 6. and mentioning this paper, will 
bring you a beautiful hanger lithographed in colors. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 





















No Lame Horses 


Tuttle s 
Elixir 





Don't A) lame or 
because ott ay _ corn look out for Cholera. That's 


stop to think that there are bun- when this destructive disease usually 


th 
pan ph ay ee re tah wd ase breaks out among your hogs. It pays 
day inand day out—thanks to Tuttle's Ejixir—then to guard against it. You can positive- 
Gpoove ee yen wae +3 time yeu tried % too. Let ly prevent it if you will use a little 


HYGENO A 


beforehand. Right now is the time to get 
it at your dealers. Put some in the hogs’ 
d trough—in their swill. Sprinkle 
their sleeping quarters with it, Better 
stili, dip them in Hygeno A, 

They'll thrive faste fatter and 
there'll be no danger of any diseases 
killing them off. If your dealer can’t 


Send 
the wers of Tuttie's supply you, write us, Ask for our New 
Worm Powders, Tuttle's Condition Powders and Free Stock Book. 
Tuttie’s Hoof Ointment. Ask your dealer for THE HYORNO DIsIN ane COMPANY 


9% Enclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohie. 


FREE lohmemein Experience,"’ & 100-page 

book et! most valuabie information to 
every horse owner. It will nee you to be your 
ovn veterinary t today. 








Write for i 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR CO. 
50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
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better value. Save money. 
1 with the actual manu- 
cturers. Our catalog tells 
all about the Low Down American 
rator, our liberal proposition, 
W prices, generous terms of pur- 
chase,long time of trial and efficient 
— Western ore § filled 
Western points. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 


BOX 1052, BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 














Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


= ot F Ane want to know awe " 
Sache | oe 
Fate enieas o ; 


$21 Usien Bioke 








nality at very low prices teed. Hay Hooka, 
W ire Ropes, Troales, Pliers, . and iia) Vv, Press Extras 
on hand ready to Pp at once. ri 


ta for 
TUDOR & JONES, WEEDSFORT,N xX. 














p—99 ,, 100 % Pure=— 
ph ABA Engot Iron Roofing 
Guaranteed For 30 Years 


Without Painting 
The Only Guaranteed Metal for alive bok put on the 
market. Samples free. Write forse book showing 
remarkable tests. cannus G0. beet. Gls troubles. 


THE AMERICAN IRON ROOFING CO., Dept. E, ELYRIA, OMG 
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NEW YORK,OCT 2, 1909 
“For Fewer and Better Laws 


No president ever made a truer 
statement than Mr Taft—that there 
are too many lawyers in our legis- 
latures. He made this point in his 
very forcible address in behalf of so 
simplifying legislation that justice 
may be accorded more cheaply and 
quickly. Any proper method that will 
secure such reform in court procedure 
is most needed and will be most wel- 
come. 

But it is encouraging to have the 
president of the United States back 
up our position against a pre- 
ponderance of lawyers in politics and 
legislation. Farmers and _ business 
men are more needed than lawyers as 
leaders in civic affairs, especially in 
state and national legislatures. This 
fact is so apparent that it is needless 
to use more words. ; 

But even with more farmers and 
men of affairs in place of lawyers in 
all law-making bodies, reform is also 
much needed in the drafting of bills 
or the wording of laws as enacted. 
Wisconsin university has perfected a 
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system that should be adopted at 
every state capitol, as well as at 
Washington. The state librarian 


keeps on file the laws, proposed bills, 
court interpretations of laws, etc, from 
all the states. This material is in 
charge of a special bureau presided 
over by a trained expert. When a 
member of the legislature desires to 
investigate the laws on any subject, 
or to draft a new bill, he applies to 
this expert. He, in turn, at once puts 
the inquirer in touch with everything 
on the subject, ascertains what pur- 
poses it is wished to cover. Then this 
trained expert co-operates with the 
legislator in drafting the bill. This 
system operates to cut down the num- 
‘her of bilis introduced, as legislators 
usually find that every subject is 
pretty well covered by existing law in 
their own state. After a bill is intro- 
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duced, following such investigation, it 
is more carefully drawn and embodies 
more good points than can be pos- 
sible if it were prepared in ignorance 
of the law or practice throughout the 
state or country. The committee to 
which any bill is referred, or the legis- 
lature itself, also has the benefit of all 
these sources of information. The bu- 
reau of experts carefully avoids dic- 
tating to members, committees or 
legislators. But simply co-operates in 
furnishing them with just what they 
want to know and in helping to ex- 
press their wants, in language that 
will stand the test of experience and 
of the courts. 
A Libel on Corn 

The doctors 
again. 

This time the corn is the object of 
their attack. 

An increasing number of doctors 
are lately proclaiming that American 
maize is the cause of the so-called, 
relatively new disease “pellagra.” 

In this. opinion, the medical fra- 
ternity has jumped at conclisions. The 
disease is so relatively new, it has 
been so little studied, the facts regard- 
ing it that are being discovered from 
day to day are such that no sane per- 
son is justified in declaring that corn 
is the inevitable cause of pellagra. On 
the contrary, the more the disease is 
understood the less it appears’ that 
corn causes it. On the contrary, an in- 
creasing number of cases are being 
revealed in persons who never even 
ate corn. 

Of course, it is well enough for peo- 
ple to be on their guard and to eat 
only such corn as is thoroughly 
cooked. But there is no excuse for a 
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In this connection it will be interesting 
to study the effect of corn smut upon 
live stock, including careful -scientific 
tests. This is a point that has never 
been fully determined, and its investi- 
gation may teach lessons of large 
practical importance. 





One thing that worked against a 


large attendance at the New York 
state fair was the 
Ratiroads and high railway rates. 
Fair Rates Niggardly reductions 
are made, and these 
only for very limited periods. If the 


usual excursion rates.were charged 
the attendance would be doubled, and 
thus twice as many people could get 
the inspiration and instruction such a 
fair has to offer Whose fault it is 
that the rates are high we do not 
know. We have in this state, however, 
an institution whose funetioOn is to 
correct abuses in this direction if they 
exist; and if this is not one of those 
abuses, for what reason does the pub- 
lic service commission exist? Let this 
matter be presented to the commis- 
sion at the earliest possible moment, 
and another year the people of New 
York state should have more reason- 
able rates to and from the fair. 
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Frosted corn can be stored in the 
silo without very much loss in feeding 
value, unless, of 
course, the corn is very 
immature, This is very 
important, especially 
this year, where, in many. localities, 
growth has been unusually prolonged 
by wet weather in August and, early 
September. A killing frost striking a 
green field will reduce its value 50 or 
60% unless preservéd in the silo. If 
taken care of in this way, there will 
be no serious damage. Cut the corn 
as soon after as possible. Run _ it 
through the silage cutter, moisten it 
down with plenty of water, and you 
will have exceedingly valuable and nu- 
tritious food. Remember that silage 
is not especially a dairy food. It is 
particularly valuable for sheep. It 
is of very great importance in fatten- 
Ing cattle and in wintering over 
stockers. It can be used to a limited 
extent for horses. It can be used to a 
considerable extent for hogs and poul- 
try. It is an all-around stock food, 
the value of which has been greatly 


Frosted Corn 
for Silo 


underestimated. -Try filling & silé this 
year. You will then not be afraid of 
continuous dry weather during the 
winter, nor drouth when the pastures 
are short next summer. 





There will be widespread interest in 
the official report that the sale of 
windmilis in the 

Increased Use United States thus far 
of Windmills this year has shown 
an increase of 37% 

over the largest business for a sim- 
ilar period in any previous year. This 


increased use of windmills is explained. 


by the fact that such mills have been 
improved in numerous particulars, 
are built rigidly to withstand heavy 
winds, are free from many of the ob- 
jections brought against windmills in 
former years, are sold at lower prices. 
Add to all this the fact that manufac- 
turers are pushing their trade more 
industriously, and that users seem to 
be better pleased than ever with wind- 
mills, and the increased trade is easily 
accounted for. 





Every day hundreds of men work- 
ing upon high buildings and in other 
dangerous places are 
Lives Risked risking their lives for a 
living. Once it was 
the case that when one wrote to a 
company advertising in a paper he 
had to run the risk of the company 
being on the square. Advertising 
mediums have made progress toward 
safety, however, and now the con- 
sumer is guaranteed absolutely against 
fraudulent advertisements. Read our 
guarantee on this page every week. 





An interesting subject, that, being 
discussed late this week at Wash- 
ington, the matter 
of short weights 
in foods and drugs 
as found in the 
open market. So many complaints 
reached the department of agriculture 
of short weights in canned goods, for 
example, that Chairman Wiley of the 
board of food and drug inspection has 
asked manufacturers and jobbers to 
this week appear before the board for 
full discussion of the subject. Con- 
szumers have much reason for com- 
plaint of short weight. This has been 
proved time without number. Nor 
does it rest entirely with the canned 
goods people. Not a little criticism 
has been directed against the cream- 
eries for putting out butter in short 
packages, notably so-called ‘pound 
prints.” The regulations of state and 
local governments are quite lacking in 
uniformity in this respect. - Protection 
to the public is more than a matter of 
common honesty; it would mean 
eventually enlarged consumption of 
raw materials produced on the farm. 


Saving the Manure—Never let live 


stock on the farm go wiinout bidding. 
I know a man who keeps a number of 
cows, selling milk in retail market. 
He never uses a particle of bedding 
from one end of the year to the other. 
There is not a leaf or a straw in the 
stable or in the pigpen. He makes 
little stable manure and recently sold 
out beGause “he could not make a 
living on the farm.” Any enterprising 
man can take that very farm and the 
dozen cows and put in five or six 
hogs, and with only the leaves in his 
own woods make 50 loads or more 
of the best manure every year. This 
will bring the land into a productive 
state so he can produce corn and 
wheat for all of his stock. This is not 


Short Weight 
in Food Products 





_ theory for I have done it myself and 


know what I am talking about.—[T. S. 
Scranton, New Haven County, Ct. 





Kentucky Hemp Best—Comparative 
tests conducted in North Dakota with 
hemp seed from Russia, Manchuria 
and. Kentucky demonstrate the supe- 
riority of the American plant. The 
Russian seed was totally unsatisfac- 
tory, the Manchurian variety matured 
well for seed p but was infe- 
rior in quality of fiber,. while the Ken- 
tucky seed produced hemp straw 8 to 
12 inches long and of good quality. 
The seed did not mature, however, but 
it is expected that this will be over- 
come by earlier planting. 
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Assisting Farmers to Plan Work 


R. E. DIMICK, WISCONSIN _ 





During the past few years great ad- 
vances have been made along the 
lines of agricultural education. The 
experiment stations have constantly 
broadened their work, and lately 
Wisconsin, always at the front in ag- 
ricultural education, has started to 
make all the public institutions that 
have farms demonstration and dis- 
tributing points for the teaching of 
improved methods and the distribu- 
tion of the improved ,varieties of 
grain that are being developed at the 
station. All of this is a long step in 
advance, but I believe there is an- 
other plan that has never been tried 
out yet that will work great good. I 
believe that if farmers in each local- 
ity will club together and place their 
work under the direction of some 
competent experiment station man 
it would prove - very profitable 
for the farmers, and at the same time 
would introduce improved methods 
more rapidly and more thoroughly 
than any other ‘system could do. 

As an example of what might be 
accomplished in this way, let us take 
the dairy farmers. ' Suppose that a 
dairyman has been keeping ten .cows 
which have been bringing him in a 
net profit of $10 per cow, and that 
this is rather above the average re- 
turns of the ordinary dairy herd. Sup- 
pose the dairyman put his herd un- 
der the management of the experi- 
ment station man and this man 
showed the dairyman that if he kept 
one go0d cow she would make him 
more money than his ten poor ones. 
The experiment station man would be 
able to show by actual results what 
he could do, and the dairyman could 
not help being convinced. 

Then it would be shown that the 
dairyman might just as well keep 
ten good cows as ten poor ones. He 
would probably say that he had not 
the money to buy them and that he 
could not borrow it, on account of 
having no credit. Men of means, 
knowing that the business was being 
run by a competent man, would be 
only too willing to extend the credit 
desired, and the ten good cows under 
his management would pay for them- 
selves in a year or two. If instead 
of sending out thousands of dollars’ 
worth of fancy stock and placing it 
in the hands of incompetent farmers, 
J. J. Hill had adopted this plan, I do 
not think he would now feel obliged 
to ride through the country after dark 
to avoid seeing the run-down stock 
and farms he has done so much 
toward trying to build up. : 

I believe that the experiment sta- 
tions would be only too glad to sup- 
ply the men for this work, and that 
the farmers would be only too willing 
to try it out. Of coursé, there are 
those who will cling to their inde- 
pendence, and those who will not do 
the work as directed. But as they 
come to see the benefits through bet- 
ter-filled pocketbooks, they will all 
come to it. Many of the failures in 
farming are due to the want of ability 
to lay out and plan work, to read and 
to study. We often see a rundown 
farm that is owned by a man that is 
classed as & lazy man, but more often 
than not this same man is one of the 
best in the neighborhood to work for 
others. He is not lazy, but simply 
lacks the ability to plan his own work. 
Give him someone in whom he has 
confidence to lay out his work for 
him and he will be encouraged. As 
soon as he is in the right rut he will 
keep in it, and then Will be able to 
run his business for himself. 


& 


Iabor-Savers — Woman is man’s 


best labor-saving investment, but a 
few don’t invest. Most of the house- 
wives in this vicinity ‘are well sup- 
plied with iabor-saving devices. They 
handle most of. the money and get 
their wants, then give some to their 
husbands to buy tobacco, etc, and a 
new buggy occasionally.—[{G. N. Jor- 
don, Cedar County, Mo. 























Pres Taft is now in the midst of his 
long western trip, and is being ac- 
corded a hearty welcome wherever he 
goes. In his speeches he is freely dig- 
cussing the public questions now before 
the country and those that he wishes 
to put forward at the next session of 
congress. With reference to the Payne 
tariff law, he admits that it is by no 
means perfect, but says it is the best 
ebtainable under existing circum- 
stances. He says it is the best tariff 
act ever passed by the republican 
party. He supports the members of 
congress who voted for the bill and 
disapproves -the stand taken by the 
republicans*who voted against it when 
it was up for final enactment. 

The president reiterates his ap- 
proval of the Roosevelt policies, and 
pledges himself to do all he can in 
behalf of the conservation of natural 
resources. He wishes to have the 
government keep a firm hand on the 
great corporations doing interstate 
‘business, especially the railroads. He 
defends the corporation tax, which 
was made a part of the tariff bill, and 
says it embodies many of the best 
features of the income tax-law of 
Engiand, a law that gives general 
satisfaction. He urges that the states 
should vote for the amendment to 
the constitution permitting the levy 
of a direct income tax, but would not 
favor the income tax except in cases 
of emergency. 

The president suggests an interstate 
commerce court of five members, sit- 
ting at Washington, which should be 
the only court through which peti- 
tions to set aside orders of interstate 
commerce commission could be made. 
Appeals from it would lie to the su- 
preme court. This would be with a 
view to facilitating procedure be- 
tween the railroads and the commis- 
sion. A similar court was created by 
the Payne tariff bill to decide ques- 
tions arising under the administration 
of the tariff. 

The president would extend the 
rate-making powers of the interstate 
commerce commission, and - would 
prohibit interstate railroads from ac- 
quiring stock in competing railroads. 
The issue of stocks and bonds by rail- 
roads he would have subject to the 
approval of the commission. He 
would also have the laws revised so 
that railroads might be permitted to 
agree upon traflic rates and make 
contracts with reference to rates, sub- 
ject to the approval of the commis- 
sion. 

He would like to see the anti-trust 
law amended so that it would apply 
only to conspiracy seeking to suppress 
competition or to monopolize trade. 
This would probably not include the 
labor boycott. The president believes 
that the ordinary action in equity by 
injunction opens the way for sufficient 
remedy, and all that ought to be ac- 
complished in the suppression of the 
boycott evil. 

The revisions of the interstate com- 
merce law and of the anti-trust law 
are scheduled for the ‘attention of 
congress at its session next winter. 
The president also looks forward to 
the consideration of the report that 
will be made with reference to revis- 
ing our currency and banking laws by 
the monetary commission. 

Pres Taft visited the Gunnison tun- 
nel, which the government has just 
completed in Colorado, and made the 
electrical connection which started 
the water through the tunnel. This 
great engineering work is intended to 
reclaim 140,000 acres of arid lands, 
and is the greatest irrigation project 
the government has ever undertaken. 
The Gunnison tunnel with the dams 
and other engineering work connected 
with this great project has cost about 

. , . As a result of land values 
it would be raised $15,000,000, it is es- 
timated. 


Dr Cook Welcomed at New York 


Dr Cook has been welcomed at New 
York with a great demonstration in 
honor of' his discoverey of the north 
pole.. With reference to proof of the 
discovery, Dr Cook says: 

“I have come from the pole. I have 
brought my story and my data with 
me. I have not come home to enter 
into arguments with one man or with 
50 men, but I am here to present a 














clear record of a piece of work over 
which ‘I have a right to display a cer- 
tain amount of pride. I am perfectly 
willing to abide by the final verdict 
of this record of competent judges. 
That must be the last word and that 
alone can satisfy me and the public. 
Furthermore, not only will my report 
be before you in black and white, but 
I will also bring to America human 
witnesses to prove that I have been 
to the pole.” ‘ 

Dr Cook is putting into shape for 
examination the records of his scien- 
tific observations on the way to and 
at the pole. These, he will send to 
the university of Copenhagen, which 
first formally recognized his discov- 
ery, where they will be examined by 
eminent scientists. They will then be 
sent back to America and submitted 
to any individual or committee of 
scientists who may be selected to de- 
cide upon the facts. Dr Cook has met 
the most thorough questioning by 
newspaper men, and all, except the 
most technical scientific questions, he 
has answered freely, with no apparent 
discrepancy in his story. 

Commander Peary left his ship, the 
Roosevelt, at Sidney, N 8S, and pro- 
ceeded by rail to Portland, Me, where 
he was given @ hearty welcome. He 
will remain for the present at his 
summer home on an island near 
South Harpswell, Me. He says he is 
not going to permit any big demon- 
stration over his achievement until 
the Cook matter is settled. This will 
— a delay of several months prob- 
ably. 





Gov Johnson Dead 

Gov John A. Johnson of Minnesota 
has died, following an operation for 
an abdominal abscess, aged 48 years. 
He was born at St Peter, Minn, of 
Swedish parentage. Duri his boy- 
hood the family suffered sbrerty and 
hardship, due to the father’s downfall 
through drink. John left school when 
12 years old to support the family. 
For some time he worked in a grocery 
store. He got his education through 
extensive reading, and finally became 
editor of the St Peter Herald, a small 
country paper. In this work, as in 
everything he undertook, he was suc- 
cessful. 

He always was a democrat. In 1896 
the republican county in which he 
lived elected him +o the state senate. 
In 1900 he was re-elected, but was de- 
feated by a narrow margin in 1902. 
In 1904 he was elected governor. The 
state was strongly republican, but 
split up by factions. He was re-elected 
governor in 1906 and again in . 1908. 





Gov Johnson was seriously considered | 


for the presidential nomination in 
1908, and, had he lived, would doubt- 
less have been nominated in 1912. 

Adolph O. Eberhart, republican, the 
lieutenant-governor, succeeds Johnson 
as governor. State Senator E. A. Smith 
of Minneapolis, who was president pro 
tem of the senate, became lieutenant- 
governor under the Minnesota con- 
stitution. 





‘Pellagra 


Something of a sensation and a 

eat deal of anxiety have been caused 
by reports of the discovery in this 
country of a considerable number of 
cases of the disease known as pellagra. 
This disease has for more than a hun- 
dred years prevailed in Italy, Spain 
and Roumania among the poorer 
classes. Now the public health and 
marine hospital service of the United 
States reports the appearance of 
cases in Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, North and 
South Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Kansas, and there are 
said to be a large number of cases 
in the Illinois state insane asylum in 
Peoria and other state and charitable 
institutions elsewhere. ~ 

The disease results fatally in many 
instances. In Italy some years the 
mortality rate is as high as 64%. The 
records abroad show about .10% of 
those having,the disease become in- 
sane. The disease appears as a 
roughening of the skin, which later 
peels off, leaving the surface looking 
as it would after a scald. The patient 
becomes irritable and easily excited, 
and then often insane. A sore mouth 
is one of the first indications of the 
disease and difficulty in swallowing. 
The patient becomes emaciated and 
weak. Death may follow in a few 
weeks. 

The disease is sometimes mistaken 
for eczema, scurvy or leprosy. It is 
not contagious. Many cases are cured. 
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Almost always the disease appears 
among poor people, and large num- 
bers are found in insane asylums, 
pauper and private charitable insti- 
tutions, where expenses are kept low 
by feeding the inmates cheap food. 
The cause of pellagra has been widely 
attributed to eating corn that was af- 
fected with mold. It is among those 
whose diet is chiefly corn that the 
disease has been prevalent, it is said. 
Opinion is divided on this subject, 
and of late the tendency is to ascribe 
the disease to some other cause. The + 
matter is still in doubt, but people 
are warned by the government health 
authorities against eating corn that 
is not good. Investigations will ‘be 
made to find out whether animals fed 
with corn having mold upon it suffer 
from pellagra. 
—_——__——_e —_ 


Hudson-Fulton Celebrati 


The Hudson-Fulton centennial cele- 








bration at New York has been the |, 





biggest thing in the celebration line 
New York has even known. It has 
been in progress through this week 
and lasts through next week. Of great 
interest was the magnificent naval re- 
view at the opening. A copy of Henry 
Hudson’s ship, the Half Moon, and 
one of Robert Fulton’s first steam- 
boat, the Clermont, each equipped 
and manned as nearly as possible like 
the originals, had the pogitions of 
honor in the line. The navies repre- 
sented included the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, 
Holland, Mexico and Argentine. There 
were many historical and other craft 
in the parade besides. Airship flights 
were later made a feature of the cele- | 


bration, 


» 





The president and Chief Forester 
Pinchot have come to an understand- 
ing on the Ballinger issue, and Pin- 
chot will not resign, as some have pre- 
dicted. All concernéd profess to be 
in harmony as to the purpose of con- 
serving natural resources. 


Evidence of increasing business 
prosperity in the United States ap- 
pears from the fact that September 15 
only 68,500 idle freight cars could be 
found in this country. September 1 
there were 106,600, and a year ego /| 
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ONGO is a roofing that is made 

and sold in handy rolls all ready 
to lay. Nails, cement and caps in 
sufficient quantity are packed in- 
side so that there is nothing else to 
buy. The caps are galvanized iron 
instead of the usual tin and so they 
do not rust, Ordinary caps soon rust 
and become useless. Leaks and 
trouble result: 


It 


Any man can lay Congo Roofing. 
demands no special skill or expe- 
rience, 


Congo is applicable to any building 
and to any kind of roof, although it 
will give best results on 
roofs. It can be laid on farm build- 
ings right over old shingles; it is so 


sloping | 


NY 


NG 


tough that the rough surface will 
not hurt it. It can be used on fac- 
tories and the fumes of coal smoke 
will do it no damage. 


Congo suits every purpose and every 
purse, because it is made in three 
grades, namely:* 1-ply, 2-ply and 
3-ply. The 3-ply is guaranteed for 
10 years. The guarantee is a real 
guarantee, and does not require a 
|lawyer to enforce .it ‘for you., It 
consists of an Insurance Bond issued 
| by the National Surety Company 
land is enclosed with each roll of 
| Congo Roofing ready to be filled out 
and sent in for registration. 





|Sample of Congo and new booklet 
| mailed free on request. 


UNITED ROOFING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicage 533 WEST END TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


— 


San Francisco 
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New York Edition 
Eastern Farming Opportunities 


In an address before the informal 
gathering of Patrons of Husbandry at 
the state fair in SyracuSe Prof L. H. 
Bailey, dean of the state college of 
agriculture at Ithaca, spoke in sub- 
stance as follows: 

What the agricultural condition of 
the old eastern states is to be is a 
question of far more importance than 
the mere raising of produce and the 
maintenance of the farms, In the end 
the character of the rural industries 
determines to a very important extent 
the character of the institutions of 
any people. It is just as important 
to develop the agricultural -interests 
and to quicken rural civilization as to 
develop the cities and all the interests 
that center in them. In the eastern 
states the imagination of the people is 
eentered in the cities, rather than in 
the farming districts. This marks a 
one-sided development, which, if not 
checked, will have very serious effects. 

It is the prevailing opinion that 
agricultural - opportunities now Ife 
only in the west, particularly in the 
far west, rather than in the east. This, 
however, is a mistaken notion. We 
have come to this opinion ause the 
far west is just being developed, and 
also because all people in that part 
of the country believe in the possibil- 
ities of their regions and are  con- 
tinually pushing them into public 
notice. They are imbued with the 
spirit of the advertiser. If the same 
spirit pervaded the rura) sections of 
New York state as pervades the irri- 
gated and other regions of the new 
west, it would be possible in five years 
to change the whole course of public 
thought in regard to the agriculture 
and country life of the Empire state. 

Of course, we need better farming 

and better methods everywhere; but 
the fundamental needs are alone not 
the technical agricultural ones. 
-1. We need to have more faith in land. 
There may be more acres in some of 
the western states than in the old 
eastern states, but it is the size of an 
acre of land that controls in the end; 
and an acre of land is just as large 
in Rhode Island as in Texas. As a 
matter of fact, the value of produce 
per acre is greater in the _ eastern 
states than in the western states, even 
with all their new fertility. In New 
York we are so accustomed to think- 
ing of public affairs in terms of com- 
merce, transportation, merchandizing, 
stocks and bonds that we have over- 
looked the value of land and have 
ceased to have faith in it. Wherever 
there is a thrifty agricultural popula- 
tion there is also faith in the value of 
land, not only on the part of farmers, 
but on the part of bankers, _ store- 
keepers and all other classes of the 
population. In the great agricultural 
west thé large yields and the success- 
ful farms are always emphasized and 
placed before the public. In New 
York state the tendency is just the 
reverse. We are continually talking 
about the poor land and the poor 
farms’ and the run-down conditions, 
so that the people have come to feel 
that this is the prevailing order in 
New York state. 

2. At the same time we need to 
develop pride in our opportunities, our 
heritage and our resources. The 
natural resources of the Empire state 
in an agricultural way are as great as 
those of other similar areas. One 
difficulty is that we have not been 
developing them nor,even utilizing 
them properly. We have been trying 
to éultivate remote and infertile hills, 
when these hills ought to be in pro- 
ductive forests. A movement should 
immediately be set on foot in New 
York state to enable towns and coun- 
ties to secure the remote hill lands 
snd to put them into forests, not only 
7s a means of developing the country 
‘a general, but of providing revenue 
‘or municipalities, towns and coun- 
iles in years to come. 

3. We need to develop a regular 
campaign of publicity in respect to 
the agricultural possibilities of New 
York state. We must cease to dwell 
«n the discouraging features, and we 
?>1ust put before the people the good 
‘ide of New York farming, rather 
‘yan the poor side. I have studied 
“he agricultural condition in all parts 
«f the United States, and I find that 
there is as good agriculture in the 
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Empire as in any state in the union. 
I: have a concrete suggestion to 
make, as follows: 
I suggest that every agricultural 
society in New York state for the next 
months discuss at every meeting 
the agricultural successes in the state. 
If the attention of all our people were 
focused for one year on our agricul- 
tural possibilities, on the- discussion 
of successful farms and good prac- 
tices, it would result in such an en- 
couragement to the situation as would 
revolutionize the popular outiook. I 
suggest that every grange in the 
state, every farmers’ club, every horti- 
cultural society, every poultry associ- 
ation, every live stock organization, 
every florist club and every other 
kind of organization that deals di- 
rectly with country life devote every 
meeting for the coming year to some 
phase of this great question. “There 
is so much good agriculture in the 
state that I am sure that a year’s pro- 
gram of this kind would give courage 
to every person in the state and tend 
strongly to develop his patriotism. 
The discussion should also be taken 
up by chambers of commerce and 
business men’s organizations. 
The hopeful conditions, rather than 


‘the discouraging conditions, of New 


York agriculture and country life 
should now be placed before all the 
people. There is no occasion for dis- 
couragement. We must understand 
the situation. take means to remedy 
the deficiencies, and then start on foot 
an active, progressive, reconstructive 
movement. This can be done in New 
York state just as well as it is done 
in Idaho,.or California, or Oregon, or 
Washington, and there is good and 
substantial financial basis for it. 

The far west gttracts the courageous 
men. Persons*pay upward of $1 
an acre for agricultural land in some 
of the irrigated districts. These men 
succeed not only because they settle in 
a growing country, but also because 
they are a thousand-dollar type of 
man. If these men were to put $100 
of their $1000 into an acre of land in 
New» York state. and then put the 
remaining $900 into the same acre, 
they would get as good returns, or 
better. than thev can secure in the 
west. 

It is time that the state wake up 
to the fundamental importance of our 
great agricultural interests, We must 
deal with these interests in a large 
and liberal wav. and the people must 
accept the advice of persons who see 
these questions in a broad way, rather 
than of those whose horizon is 
bounded by one farm or one town- 
ship. No great business can be de- 
veloped- without putting money into 
it; and the state of New York must 
put money into its agriculture if it 
is to maintain its agricultural position, 
It is simply a matter of good business 
investment. The whole question of 
the utilization of our waste and un- 
productive lands and forests ought to 


‘be taken hold of immediately with 


great vigor. and not in any temporiz- 


ing and half-hearted or apologetic 
way. 
All water supplies of the _ state 


should be studied with reference, not 
only to the developing of large power, 
but the utilization of them in develop- 
ing small power and water facilities 
for farms, and also for providing 
water for irrigation. It is certain 
that irrigation in humid regions must 
in the future rank with other agricul- 
tural practices, to be used ‘when 
necessary in order to supplement the 
natural conditions. Water will most 
certainly be needed for the irrigation 
of land that is to be devoted to cer- 
tain kinds of agriculture, and _ the 
water supply should be looked = to 
immediately with this end in view. 
do not mean that every farm is to be 
irrigated, or that any fancy schemes 
of farming are to be projected, but we 
must recognize that the more com- 
plete man’s mastery over nature, the 
better is his farming, as well as every- 
thing else. The state should under- 
take large experiments in these di- 
rections, as well as in the developing 
of its forests. and in other ways. 

The state must also make a thore- 
ough-going survey in detail of the ag- 
ricultural possibilities in every towne 
ship in the state in order that we may 
have the local facts on which to 
found a scientifically and economically 
sound country life. No one now knows 
what are the real agricultural possi- 
bilities of the state except in a few 
localities.’ Money and energy and in- 
telligence must be put into the New 
York farms. And the situation can 
never be retrieved, or the state hold 


the place that it deserves until this is - 


done. It is time that all the people 
recognize these facts, and that the 
whole state be roused to the necessity 
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of a thorough-going and forward 
movement in the interest of our 
country life. 


State Fair Live Stock Awards 


At the recent state fair in Syracuse, 
N Y, prizes in the cattle, sheep and 
Swine classes were as follows: 

Shorthorns—Carpenter & Ross s 
Mansfield, O, led n hite w 
ceiving six first, two second and twe 
third, while J. A. Gerlaugh of Harsh- 
man, O, received four te sec- 
ond and one third; Horace Avery of 
oe ne three second, three t third. * and 

W. Ayers of Jamestown one second. 
The senior champion bull, junior cham- 
pion heifer and grand champion bull 
went to Gerlaugh. The junior am- 
pion bull, senior champion cow and 
grand champion female qent to Car- 
penter & Ross. 

The American Shorthorn breeders’ 
assn offered $250 in cash premiums to 
exhibitors of : Deertreres in the general 








classes as above, and $250 extras’ to ex- 
hibitors living in New York yn The 
following are winners in the latter di- 


vision: Bull, three years old and pe gat 
Avery first; bull we zeere old and un- 
der three, Gerlaugh “yy bull, junior 
yearling, Ayers first and‘Avery second; 
bull, senior calf Avery first; bull, wtalae 
calf, Avery first; cow three years old 
and over, Avery first, second and third, 
Ayers fourth; heifer, senior yearl ,Ger- 
laugh first, Avery seco heifer, ‘unior 
yearling, Avery first; heifer, senior 

Avery first, second, third and Soustes 
heifer, junior calf, “avers Gaset and 
ond; Avery third and fourth. Groups, 
four animals either sex, +’ of one sire, 
Avery first; two anima either sex, 
produce of one cow, Ayers first and sec- 


nd. 2 
Milking Shorthorns—The ‘winn' in 
this class were divided as follows: Hor- 
ace W. Avery two first and two second. 
Carpenter & Ross two third. 

Herefords—G. W. Carroll & Sons of 
Jackson Center, oo took two Sig three 
second and five third. M. andler of 
Onaway, Migh, 13 first, six oe and 
one third. Both champion bulls, .cham- 
pion heifer and champion cow went to 
Chandler. 

Devons—The Wheeler Homestead of 
Kanona won seven first, 
and two third. Stockwell 
of’ Sutton, Mass, five first, four second 
and four third. Charles Bowens 
of Laurens three first, five second an 
five third. H. B. Witter of Frederick, 
Md, one third. The champion bull prize 
went to Houghtaling, and that ‘for 
champion cow to Stockwell & Gifford. 

Aberdeen-Angus—All prizes were won 
by D. Bradfute & Sen, of Xenia, O, 14 
first, six second and one third. 

Red Polled—George Ineichen of Gen- 
eva, Ind, won nine first and,two third. 
Earl D. Fisher of Bolivar, O, four first, 
éight second and one third. Morgan 8. 
Myers of Barnerville, four second and 
four third. The champion bull and cow 
prizes went to Fisher. 

Brown Swiss—Frank Freemyer of 
Middlebur captured ‘ first, three 
second and two third. H. W. es of 
Honey Creek, Wis, six first, 
ond and seven third, and 
Schmidt of Jamesville one second. The 
champion bull and heifer were Ayres’ 
and the champion cow Freemyer’s. 

Tolstein-Friesian—M.S.Nye of Preble 


took 12 first; six second and six 
thi' 1. Stevens Brothers Co of Liver- 
ea “— first, five second and five 
third, .E. 


A. Powell of Syracuse five 
first, five second and two third. . R. 
Hazard of Syracuse two second. W. 8. 
Hinchey of Rochester one second and 
ene third F. dams Son of 
Munnsville one third. The champion 
two-year-bull prize went to Nye, also 
those of champion cow and heifer. The 
= bull under two years to Ste- 


‘Ayrshires—J, F,. Converse & Co of 
Woodville captured ten first, two sec- 
end and_ three . third. Ryanogue 
two first, two second and two third. 

P. Schenck one first, six second and as 
third. Kent Barney of Milford one first, 
one second and two third. F. D. Erhardt 
of West Berlin, Vt, three second and 
one first. The champion bull two years 
old and over and the champion heifer 
-belong to Converse; the champion bull 
under two years to Kent Barney, 
champion cow to Ryanogue farm. 

Guernseys—G. B. Tallman of Fay- 
etteville captured @ seven first, five sec- 
ond _and five third. William H. Goul 


Milford ag first, three second and five 
third. H. Witter one second. - Both 
champion Bn and heifer prizes went 
to Gould; champion cow to Tallman. 

Jerseys—H. Vv. ym of Worces- 
ter, Mass, won 11 first, four second and 
two third; Oakland fa of Newport, 
R. I, two first and two second; A. F. 
Pierce of Winchester, N H, one first, 
five second and three third; H. W. Ayers 
one first, five second and three third; 
E. H. Parker of Portlandville one sec- 
ond and three third; Smith Leonard of 
Bloomville one second; H. B. Witter one 
second. The champion bull two years 
old and over and the champion cow 
prizes went to Prentice; champion bull 
under two years to Oakland farm and 
the champion heifer to Pierce 

Polled Jerseys—F. Serpasaane of 
West Oneonta captured seven first, nine 
second and four third;.F, L. Crawford 
seven first and four second; the cham- 


‘third; W. V. 
F. 


. second and three t third; SS & 


wGwWVvWorctyanurfe: 








and two third; G. e of Sutton, 
ass, four first, nine second and two 
rizes went 


to Sanders and the champion cow te 


Galloways—James Frantz of Bluff- 
ton, O, a 15 first, mine second 
and one third. 

ages oe M. Carnochan of New City 


won eight first, three second and one 
thi while Mrs G: M. Carnochan won 
one first. The champion bull and cow, 


prige. went to ochan. ' 
rade Dairy Cowe--Btevens Bros Co 
of Live 1 captured one first, E G& 
Bardin of West t Winfeld one second and 
mard Smith one third. 
ters—In this class there were ~ 
only two exhibitors. Howard Gould of 
Port Washington captured first; F 
N. yin FR 12 second and one first. 
bull went to Terpening, 
and the c smpion cow to Gould. 


Sheep Showing Notable 


Southdowns—Niagara stock farm of 
Lewiston captured ne t mies “3 sec- 
ond and four th of 
Port Austin, Mich, one first, ch sec- 
one and one third; J. = Secord ef 

Trumansburg two second and two 
lton of Caledonia and 

N. & W. A. »: Be one third; cham- 
pion ram and ewe prizes Niagara st 
farm; also special. first and third from 
American Southdown breeders’ associa- 
tion, Secord won second special. 

. Howard Davison of 
Millbrook won t first, two second 
and three third; Henry L<« Wardwell of 
eld Center, two first, five ain 
and three third; Niagara stock farm 
three second and two third. The cham- 
pion ram went Davison and the 
champion ewe to Wardwell. 

Hampshires—Haslett Brothers of Sen- 
eca took four first,.one second and one 
third; Thomas Haslett three first, five 
second and one third; Pleasant View 
stock farm of Halls Corners two —_ 
two second and four third; James 
Hall a first, a second and a third; ¥ 
Cc. Ross & Sons of Jarvis, Ont, a second. 

e champion ram went to Haslett 
Brothers and the champion ewe te 
Pleasant. View farm. 

xford Downs—George W. Heskett, 
Jr, of Fulton, O, ca ae six oes, four 
ratt 





Albion three first; J. W. ee & Sons 
two first, four second and two third; C. 
J. Campbell of Oberlin one first, two 
second and one third. The champion 
ewe went to Lee; champion. ram to 
Heskett. 

Cheviots—J. A. Curry won seven 
first, four second and two third; J. A. 
Brace & Son of Albion ed first, three 
second and three third; D. Galland 
& Son of Degr 0, one wie The 
champion ewe and ram went to Curry. 

Dorset Horns—W. H. Miner of Chazy 
captured six first, five second and four 
third; Fillmore farms of Bennington, 
Vt, two first, three second and four 
third. The champion ram and ewe 
went to Miner. 

Lincolns—A. C. Fielder of Degraff, 
° } ~~ KN . first and eight second; F. 

N. ning six first; Lovett & Tay- 
lor a ¢ Bidney, O, two ‘third; Be cham- 
pion ram an "ewe went to Field der. 

Leicesters—F. N. Terpening captured 
seven first, three second and two third; 
J. A. Curry of Hartwick one first an 
one second. The champion ram 
ewe went to Terpening. 

American Meriaag—h. T. Gamber of 
Wakeman, O, won eight first; five second 
and two third; C. V. Wellman of Per 
one: first, three second and three thi 
David K. Bell three third; the chatigion 
ram and ewe went to Gusnber, 

Merinos—David K. Beli captured six 
first, five second and one third; Clar- 
ence W.- Barker one — one "second 
and three third; A. T. Gamber one ad 
one second and four third; C. V. Well 
man two. second and one third. The 
champien ram and ewe went to Bell. 

The American and Delaine-Merine 
record association offered a 

prize of a silver cu 
of Merinos shown by members of the 
American and Delaine Merino record as- 
sociation, A. T. Gamber was the win- 
ner. 

Rambouillets—-L. W. Shaw of Pot- 
tersburg, O, captured seven first, twe 
second and one Pos Markham and 
Puffer one first, th ree second and twe 


third; C. V. W: Sinem, one second and 
one third; J. AS McMullan of Woods- 
town, two second and four third. 


Fn champion Tam and ewe went to 
Srsuttolke—F, N. Terpening won five 
first, two second and three third; Mil- 
ton B. Sisson of Almond, two 
four second and one third; 
Jackson of Mineral Springs one first,. 
one second and three third; M. D. Beck- 
ley of Hartwick one second and one 
third. The champion ram and ewe 
i te ey 
Angora Warren Smith 

Rome captured six first; 0. K. Hubbel 
of Odessa one est, seven second and 
three third; H. Witter one third 
Fae champion peak and doe went te 


- Black Highland Sheen 
Rock farm Sterl wit 
ington ra: Wi 




















N: Jr, of Old Chatham, two séc- 
ond o third; Donald McLure of 
ome second and five third. The 

Tam and ewe went to Tabie 

Rock farm. Of the special prizes Table 
captured the gold ~~ 

or 


Rock Farm 
for champion ewe, silver 
ambs. 


champion flock, also for four 


Sandy Hill, Washington Co—Had a 
good rain last week that”brightens the 
prospect for the fall crops. A HNitle 
corn is developing fast. The pastures 
are so short that dairymen are feed- 
ing green fodder. Apple crop is very 
light. Potatoes bring Tic p bu, hay 
$12 to $15 p ton, butter 35c p Ib, eggs 
35e p doz, cows $45 to $50. Grapes 
and tomatoes are very late in ripen- 
ing. The weather is delightful. Have 
had no ffost to do any damage yet. 


Copenhagen, Lewis Co—Farmers 
have their grain about all harvested. 
Late sown grain rusted badly. They 
are now harvesting fodder corn, which 
has made @ fair growth. . Potatoes are 
still looking green and growing with 


but. little blight thus far. Shippers 
have been paying 50 to 60c p bu. Fac- 
tories. have made recent’ sales of 


cheese at about 1l6c. Eggs are in good 
demand at 25c p doz. Creamery but- 
ter retails at 35c. Rain is much need- 
ed, Dairymen are feeding green corn 
to their cows. We have .experienced 
one or two light frosts, but not severe 
enough to cut potato leaves. R. D. 
Ryel is putting.up a new round silo 
on his farm 2 miles east of this place. 
Corn fodder and -the silo are getting 
to be the main dependence of the 
dairy. 


Long Island Farming is being in- 
vestigated by the dept of agri at 
Washington. A preliminary survey of 
conditions has been made by Prof Or- 
ton of the bureau of plant industry, 
who touches upon many interesting 
things. He says less difficulty in secur- 
ing a good stand of potatoes was ex- 
perienced by L I farmers than in oth- 
er sections of the Atlantic coast truck- 
ing belt, Stem blight occurred. to 
some exfent in-a few fields, particu- 
larly at Orient, largely induced there 
by wet, cool weather, but the crops 
will outgrow it and give a good yield. 
The potato crop of L I suffered from 
dry weather and flea beetles. This in- 
jury, together with the considerable 
portion of tip burn, which it induces, 
could be prevented by more thorough 
spraying with bordeaux. By no means 
do all GL I farmers spray their pota- 
toes with thoroughness. Better spray- 
ing machines should be used and ap- 
Plication begun earlier and made 
oftener at*the rate of 100 to 150 gal- 
lons to the acre, instead of 80 td 5v, 
as at present. 

Nassau Fair—The fair which was 
held at Nassau last week proved a 
success. An unusually large erowd 
was in attendance the first day, and 
was greatly increased in numbers the 
succeeding days, notwithstandi the 
cloudy skies which threatened rain on 
Thursday. The exhibits were fine and 
nearly every department was full to 
overflowing Among the prize win- 
mers in the cattle department Austin 
Jackson of Mineral Springs led off 
with 25 firsts and six seconds, foi- 
lowed by N. B. Turner of Housatonic 
with 14 firsts and two secénds, while 
local. winners with fewer ~ exhibits 
were D. Phillips, S. Loman, G: Bailey, 
G. Weaver and Mrs 8. C. Clapper of 
Nassau, J. L. Poyneer of East \Scho- 
dack and 8. Miller of Brainards. In 
the sheep department A. Jackson led 
with 73 firsts and 17 seconds, Jesse 
Snow of West Stephentown 16 firsts 
and 8 seconds, S. Miller of Brainards 
8 firsts, G. Weaver of Nassau 1 first, 
~R. A. Sandford of Brainards 3 sec- 
onds. An additional tent was required 
to house the many fowls which 
claimed the attention of poultry fan-~ 
ciers. The floral and domestic de- 
partments were fuller and more beau 
tiful than ‘ ever before. Many ex 
pressed surprise at the fine display of 
fruit and vegetables when considering 
the serious drouth that has prevailed 
for so Many weeks. 


Oneonta Fair—Large crowds ‘at- 
tended the Oneonta fair Sept 20-23. 
The exhibits in all departments were 
very fine, and the floral parade de- 
Serves a great deal of commendation. 
Automobiles, bicycles, wagons, floats, 
etc, pretty girls and boys were very 
nicely decorated with flowers and 
bunting and made a fine display. Gov 
Hughes was there and addressed a 
large crowd in his usual happy mar 
ner, . The entries in the poultry de- 
partment were the Deneee ever known 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


in the history of the fair, but the birds 


‘that were on exhibition were of the 


highest quality, many of them scor- 
ing 100 points each. Rev F. H. Par- 
sons of Susquehanna, Pa, acted as 
judge in this department. 


Winthrop, St Lawrence Co—Odats 
mostly cut. Average crop. Corn good 
growth, but needs 3 weeks to mature, 
Potatoes look fine, not much blight. 
Pastures short. The milk flow is small, 
Cows low because of scant fodder.» 


Butter 29c, eggs 25c. Apples a small 
crop. The milk station pays $1.49 
p 100 Ibs. 


Waterville, Oneida Co—Harvest for 
1909 is over; best quality in years. It 
looks like we will et at the best price 
in years too, for to has been 


paid. Free buying. Potatoes good 
crop. They sell at 50c. Apples a fail- 
ure. ~ 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co—Pastures 
very dry: rain needed. Butter 34c p 


lb, eggs 36c p doz. Corn a fine crop, 
also potatoes and buckwheat. A large 
acreage of rye was sowed. Rye straw 
$12 p ton, rye 73c p bu, plums 60c p 
pk. A good crop of onions, which are 
bringing $1 p bu. Apples not 4% ofa 
crop. Many farmers have not enough 
for their own use. Weather cool; no 
frost yet. Hay $17 p ton. 

Penfield, Monroe Co—A fine rain 
Sept 23 has broken the drouth. Wheat 
partly sown on account of drouth. Ap- 
ples will yield more than thought for 
a@ month ago. Pickles and cabbages 
are badly injured by drouth. Plums a 
very large crop. 

Fabius, Onondago Co—Silo filling 
nearly finished. Sweet corn for can- 
ning is a. failure. Cabbage is improy- 
ing fast, no lice, no stump rot, some 
club root: Potatoes still green. State 
corn will be a’good crop. Early cab- 
bage $8, potatoes 50c, hay $13, 
eggs 2b6c. 

Medway, .Greene Co—Farmers gath- 
ering crops and marketing hay and 
fruit. Nearly all crops except rye and 
buckwheat. below normal. Corn, po- 
tatoes and fruit very uneven. Apple 
buyers plenty and paying $2 up 
for the crop exclusive of barrel. Much 
of the fruit is small and but little is 
first class. Pastures poor. Many are 





feeding stock, Eggs and butter 28 
to 30c. , 
New York Cheese Markets _ 

: oa he 


At Utica, Sept 27—There were light 
frosts in this dairy section the gast 
week, but no damage was done. The) 
corn fodder crop is good, grass is 
growing well, and there would be a 
larger fall make of cheese than last 
year were it not for the high prices 
paid for milk at the shipping stations. 
There was a drop of %c today in 
prices of cheese, the official quotations 
being 14\%c, and the curb settlements 
at 14%c. A decline in Sept is unusual, | 
but prices were higher the previous 
two months, and the demand is slow. 
The official transactions were 192 bxs 
large colored, 2839. small colored, and 
827 smal) white, all at 14%c. Sales of 
butter were 20 tubs at and 61 
crates of prints at 33c. 


At Canton, Sept 27—Sales were 1400 
tubs butter at 31c, compared with 
1300 last year at 25c, 1700 bxs cheese 
at 14%c, compared with 12%c last 
year, 

At Watertown, Sept 25—The mar- 
ket Saturday for cheese was %c 

ng 5000 bxs at 
with curb sales at 14%c. 
Daisies and young Americas were 
quoted at 15c. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Sept 27—The cat- 
tle market was slow last week 
and prices depressed 10@ 15c. 
Calves on Wednesday - were c- 
tive and veals firm to 2c high- 
er. Today theré were 104 cars 
of cattle and 2050 calves on sale. 
Steers on heavy receipts were 10c 
off on tep grades and 15@25c lower 
for others, with 10 cars unsold: West- 
ern calves were in heavy supply (11 
cars) and 25@75c lower, with 2 cars 
unsold. Steers, averaging 995 to 1400 
ibs, sold ott $4.60@6.95 p. 100 Ibs, in- 
cluding 25 cars W Va steers, 1150 to 
1406 ibs, 4.75@6.95, 21 cars Va, 995 to 
1320 lbs, 4.85@6.75, 3 cars Kan, 1080 
to 1090 Ibs, 5.20, 2 cars half-breeds, 











1178 Ibs, car Pa; 1102 Ibs,. 4.60. 


Bulis sold at 2.75@4.60, cows and 
heifers 1.60@4.25, veals 6@10.37 
culls 450@5.50, grassers 3.50@4.: 
western calves 3.75 @6.50. 

Sheep held up steady, with fair de- 
mand until near the close of last 
week, when there was a rather easier 
feeling for all grades except choice, 
Today there were 58 cars of stock on 
sale. Sheep were in fair demand and 
prime lambs steadily at last week's 
steady, good and prime. 
steadily at last week's closing 
figure; the under grades dull and 
15@25c lower. About 10 cars unsold, 
Common to good sheep sold at $2.50@ 
4.50 p 100 Ibs, a few choice at 5, culls 
2, inferior to choice lambs 5@7.65, 
culls 404.75. Top price of N Y state 
lambs 7.50, Pa 7, Va 7.65, W Va 7.50. 

Hogs opened firm, but fell off Tues- 
day and Wednesday 10@1i5c, the mar- 
ket ruled steady at the decline until 
the close. Today there were 1000 hogs 
on sale. Prices were full steady, with 
light and medium N Y state hogs seil- 
ing at $8.40@8.50 p 100 Ibs, mainly 
8.50, good heavy 8.60. 


: The Horse Market 

There was a fair attendance at the 
auction marts last week and prices 
were steady for all sorts and grades. 
Choice heavy drafters have been in 
moderate supply and selling at $300@ 
360 p head, with some sales of fey 
offerings at 875@400, chun 225@ 
275, good, sound second- handers 100 
@ 250. 


lambs 


At Buffalo, Sept 27—Cattle market 
active and prices higher. teceipts 
today MO head. Prime steers $6.70@ 
7.20 p 100 Ibs, 1200 to 1400-lb steers 

5.85 @ 6.35, heifers 4.35@5.60, calves 
7@10.25 25. Sheep receipts 92 cars. Top 
lambs 7.75, bulk of sales at 7.50, weth- 
ers 4.85@5.15, yearlings 5.25@5.60. 
Hogs firm, 80 cars received. Medium 
and heavy 8.75@8.85, best Yorkers 
8.40 @ 8.50, pigs 7.75, roughs 7.40@ 7.60. 





NEW YORK — 
firm, butter higher, 
bu, oats 45 @4tc, 


At Albany, gra. 
Corn 7T8@80c p 
rye SO@S2c, bran 
linseed meal 33@ 
hay 14@16, cmy tub 
butter 28@32c p lb, prints 29@34c, 
dairy 20@30c, f c cheese 1514 @16c, 
fresh eggs 34@35c p -doz, live fowls 
15@16c p ib, dressed 16@17c, pota- 
toes 2 p bbl, cabbage 3@4 p 100 


FREE 200 PAGEBOOK 
ABOUT MINNESOTA 


> state, describing industries, crops, live 
Cra ecu ate schools, churches and towns of 
exch en a 


‘s splendid opportunities for any 
STATE 1 BOARD OF IMMIGRATION, 
Dept. F, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota, 











FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— v 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


RAILROAD 
in North and South Carolina, 
ro Coe 
Coast 
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Let the Crops Pay For Your 
Home In the Famous Bow 
River Valley of 


Sunny.Southern 
Alberta 


Own a 40 to 160-Acre Rich Farm 
On Our New, Giaranteed-Crop-Payment Plan 
Only $1.80 to $3.00. Per Acre Down—The 
Balance To Be Paid For Out of Your Crops By 
Agreement of “‘No Crops—No Pay’’—We Will 
Put In First Crop—You Harvest the Profits. 


ES country or city man or one, 5 vases pms. 








tical home-making desire and poe inves 
ment judgment make them watchful .. n te. 

ity should read all of this offer—then 
call, =e ~ at once for FIVE FREE BOOKS, and 
th: hly investigate al! the 

H 3 eve paid fully for their homes here out of 
J Sret one or two crops, and made a splendid living 

‘Bi 

You don’t even have to were here the first year. 

Select your 40 or 80 acres, or quarter section, and let 
us start the first crop for you rit you wish, or come now 
—as soon as convenient for you to settle here. 

We offer you the finest opportanty right now of any 
rich-iand peepenen on the American Continent. » 
can become prac een 2 partner of the Canadian Pa- 

ch-la 


cifie Railway in this  nd-development enterprise. 
Geta home here. Own clear title soon, with ay outiay, 
won e as 


for this rich land that grows such rops 
= ectual proet will convince you of. Let us tell you 
the experience of others here raising 
nd CrotemnS tay] 
raLéo Sinowaous Schors 
RLEY end FLAX. 
Climate ideal for nomen epeenaie wanepertation 
titi roads — qu m — 
ae churches and neighbors. Good cropes certafety. 
Under ment, ba out of crops for your land—* 
Cro o Pay mere easily and quickly own ° 
clear title toa fare which will earn Z 
for life than in any place on this Continent and make 
ou independent. Send your name to me and say whick 
k you want. 


WRITE For All Facts and FIVE BOOKS FREE 
J. S. DENNIS, Assistant to 2nd Vice-President 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Colonization Dept., 293 9th Ave. West 
CALGARY, ALBERTA, CANADA 


The Mild Climate of 
VIRGINIA 


Potatees, On 

Berries, Al 

General Stoc st 
OF WHEAT, oats. 





‘Offers splendid opportunities for farming, Stock 
raising, dairying and fruit wir, Wint are 
short. Climate healthful. arkets near, 


Rensenedte, but advancing each year. Write for infor- 


mation to 
G. W. KOINER, - 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Richmond, Virginia. 





av 


aow g Gacow aired. Runs 
the richest farming and trucking 


nds $10.00 to 0 grt one, 
@ Rich farms now at low prices. 
two and three crops per year fame Dy water, 
o excellent climate. rite for ca 
and information: B. E. RICE, Aacwr, 


—_ Department, Virginian Railway C., 
Norfolk, Virginia. 











ALWAYS Mention "0s wy of our saver 
bo Tals Journal qulek reply Se e* 
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at less expense than elsew 
4h Rvcebes boetien talbegshe cory 


and will net more than a hundred 


Northern State. 
ao 


WF full 


OM ESE EKERS 
INNYS” PLORIDAL— 


FLORIDA W: WANTS  HOMESEEKERS AND HAS GREAT 
INDUCEMENTS TO OFFER. 
wet gent mp yen can grow bigger 


grow 


acres in any 


net $500 to $2,500 per acre. 


Write for our booklet, written western man, containing 
information and on bw ere 


J. W. WHITE, Gen’! Industrial Agent, 
Seaboard Air Line, NORFOLK, VA. 
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‘State Hops Advancing 





Activity is reported in the up-state 
markets, with prices ranging from 25 
to 30%c p lb to growers. One sale 
in Waterville is reported at the latter 
price. The dispositon is quite gen- 
eral among farmers to hold for even 
better prices. A fair volume of busi- 
ness is being done, however, at 25@ 
28c, while some growers talk of 35c. 
The New York city market is quiet, 
without quotable change in prices. 
Port statistics show a good volume of 
business since Sept 1. _ Receipts were 
1890 bales, exports 283 bales, imports 
65 bales, from San Francisco in Aug 
were 27,836 lbs, compared with 80,385 
Ibs the same month last year. 

Yield 10% greater than last year. 
Acreage unchanged. Quality good. 
Bids 28@30c p Ib. Market strong.‘ 
Expect crop will be bought at 30@35c. 
[M. D. O., Deansboro, N Y. : 

Yield of hops irregular, but will 
probably exceed last year’s. Some 
sales reported at 25@27c p 1lb.—[R. 
D., Cobleskill, N Y. 

Hop crop finest ever harvested in 
New York state. Area in™Oneida and 
Madison counties 85% of last year’s, 
for 1800 acres. Yield 1000 Ibs to the 
acre, compared with 800 Ibs in 1908. 
Quality choice. Bids 25@30c. Grow- 
+ Ba hold.—[J. T. K., Cassville, 


Acreage 2% less than last year. 
Sonoma Co area about, 4000 acres. 
Yield 1050 Ibs, compared with 1250 in 
1908. Quality good. Bid price 19@21c 
p lb. Not more than bales re- 
maining unsold.—[E. L. H., Sebasto- 
pol, Cal. 

Bid price advanced to 23c. Farmers 
are holding, hoping for much higher 
prices, About 80% of the crop sold 
under contract. Acreage 75% of last 
year, or 1000 acres in Yam Hill Co. 
Yield 500 Ibs, compared with 700 Ibs 
last year. Quality good.—[C. F. D., 
McMinnville, Ore. 

A large percentage of thé crop sold 
under contract at 9@10c. Bids for 
available hops now 21c. Many grow- 
ers have plowed up their yards. Prob- 
ably only 65% of last year’s acreage 
was cultivated this year.—[J. W., 
Salem, Ore. 

A preliminary statement issued by 
the board of agriculture and fisheries 
of England give the acreage of hops 
for 1909 as 32,539, compared with 38,- 
921 acres a year ago. These ‘figures 
are the total for all the hop-pro- 
ducing counties of England. The de- 
tailed statement shows marked re- 
duction in Kent, Sussex and Worcester 
counties. No reference is made of 
probable yield, but official and unof- 
ficial reports throughout the growing 
period were conclusive concerning the 
ne damage by mold and ver- 
min. 

The output of beer in Aug, accord- 
Ing to the report of commissioner of 
internal revenue, was 6,020,847 bbls, 
sonpered with 5,540,162 bbls in Aug, 


Area same as last year. 
duced %. Quality good. Acreage in 
the Rickreall voting precinct A00 
acres.—[S. F. B., Polk Co, Ore. 

Area 20% larger than last year. 
Yield 7001bs to the acre, compared with 
900 in 1908. Quality good. Price 20c. 
About 80% of the crop, was under 
contract at 10c p Ib. Summer very 
dry and cold. Vines did not thrive. 
Lots of vermin.—[N. F. G., Amity, 
Ore. 

Area and yield smaller than last 
year. Quality good. Price 238c.—[C. 
W. R., Milwaukee, Ore. 

Harvest finished September 18. Area 
20% less than last year. Quality about 
% choice, % prime and % medium, 
Growers are holding.—[R. D. C., In- 
dependence, Ore. 

Area of Washington Co 45% of last 
year’s. Average yield 1000 lbs, com- 
pared with 1300 in 1908. Quality goo. 
Bid price 25c.—[J. N. H., Forest 
Grove, Ore. 

Lice and honey dew shortened the 
crop. There were also many 10c con- 
tracts, which caused dirty picking. 
Dirtiest in 16 years of my experience. 
Acreage 80% of last year. Yield 800 
Ibs, compared with 1000 a year ago. 
Quality poor. Price 18@20c. Grow- 
ers are holding.—[C. M. C., North 
End of Marion Co, Ore. 

Mold has. been attacking some yards 
that were not sprayed. Yield 800>lbs, 


Yield re- 












OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


compared with 1100 last year. Quality 
fair. Price 20@22c.. Growers are 
holding.—[G. J., Reporting for Marion 
and Polk Cos, Ore. ~ 

More than % acreage contracted at 
9@10c p lb for three years. About 
1-3. of the amount of hops contracted 
will be delivered. One quarter of the 
yards contracted not picked at all. 
Growers did not spray. Contract pour- 
ly picked. Bid price 22c p Ib. Qual- 
ity medium.—|[H. L. C.,' Polk Co, Ore. 


Acreage produced %, same as last* 


year; 800 lbs to the acre. Bid price 
20cs Dealers occupied in delivering 
contracts which amount to 90% of the 
crop.—[C. C. L.; Yam Hill, Ore, 

I plowed up all.my hops two years 
ago.—|[J. P. H., Seattle, Wash. 

Acreage in Skagit Co very small, 
Yield 1-3 less than last year and qual- 
ity-poor. Bid price 14@20c p Ib. Most 
farmers sold at: 16c.—[H. A. D., Mt 
Vernon, Wash. 

‘Acreage of hops in Sutter Co is so 
small one can’t give any accurate es- 
timate.—[G. O., Yuba City, Cal. ~ 

Bid price for new hops 18% @21ce. 
Crop nearly all sold. Acreage 10% 
less than last year. Yield in Mendo- 
cino and Lake Cos about 10,800 bales. 
{J. H. B., Ukiah, Cal. 

Hop area in Santa CruzeCo was 40 
acres. Average yield 1500 Ibs to tiie 
acre, same as 1908. Area 25% less. 
Quality choice. Bid price 22¢. Grow- 
ers holding. I believe hops will go to 
80c by Nov 1, 1909.—[W. J. eG., 
Watsonville, Cal. 

Bid price 16@18%c p lb. Growers 
inclined to hold. Area 90% of last 
year’s. Average yield 1250 Ibs, same 
as last year. Quality very good. There 
is a good demand for roots for 1910. 
Sutter Co’s area is 62 acres.—[C. G., 
Nicolaus, Cal. 

Reporting on the crop of Durst 
Bros at Wheatland, Cal, M. H. Durst 
states that they have 585 acres under 
cultivation, an increase of 5% over 
last year. Yield of 500 to 5300 bales, 
compared with last year. Bid price 
20@21c. Quality good. 

At New York, 1908 state hops, prime 
to choice 18@20c p lb, medium _ to 
prime 15@17c, Pacific coast 
prime to choice 18@19c, medium __ to 
prime 16@17c, prime to choice 1907 
crop 14@15c. 

Heaves—S. E. 8., Delaware, has @ 
horse that developed heaves about @ 
month ago. It is pretty generally 
recognized that there is no cure for @ 
genuine case of heaves. It often hap- 
pens that suspected cases are not the 
real thing. When there is trouble 
with the breathing, that is similar to 
heaves, benefit is often obtained by 
giving the following prescription and 
observing certain rules of feeding. 
Feed hay only at night and do not 
allow animal to overload stomach at 
any time, either with food or water. 
If hay is dusty, it should be mois- 
tened. Cut feed works well in many 
cases, Prescription: Fowler’s solu- 
tion of arsenic one-half pint, tincture 
of lobelia four ounces, water to make 
one pint. Dose O:ne ounce in feed 
twice a day. One ounce equals two 
tablespoonfuls. 
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The Ohio state horticultural. society, 
recently held its autumn meeting at 
Little Hocking in Washington county 
in conjunction with an orchard picnic 
of Little Hocking grange. The day 
was ideal, and the gathering will be 
remembered as one of the most suc- 
cessful ever held by the society. This 
section is inaccessible, which accounts 
largely for the dearth of meetings 
held there by the society. In former 
years much interest existed here in 
apple growing, as such varieties as the 
Rome Beauty flourished in the numer- 
ous orchards. Diseases and insects 
gained a foothold, and soon made it 
almost impossible to secure fair com- 
pensation for the care of orchards 
under the methods in vogue for the 
most part at that and the present 


time. They had failed to learn of the 
results which come from thorough 
spraying. 


About a year ago Mr Oakes, in 
whose orchard the meeting was held, 
threatened to cut down his orchard 
of over 300 trees because they had 
been unprofitable. But F. H. Ballou 
of the experiment station at Wooster 
happened te be in search of just such 
an orchard in which to do demonsta- 
tional work, and Mr Oakes consénted, 
with some doubts as to results. 

An extensive, thorough and very 
convincing spraying experiment was 
undertaken. The contrast between 
the sprayed and unsprayed frujt on 
adjoining trees of the .same variety 
Was so great that many who would 
not believe such results could be se- 
cured were convinced of the value of 
spraying. That was one of the satis- 
factory’ features of this meeting. The 
yield of one unsprayed tree picked 
for the occasion was 14. half-bushel 
baskets of second and third grade 
fruit, and of one sprayed tree of prac- 
tically the same size and standing very 
close to the unsprayed tree was 27% 
half-bushel baskets, most of which 
was first-class fruit. Mr Oakes has 
sold his first-grade apples for $3 a 
barrel. 


Widespread Spraying Tests 


Other spraying tests have been car- 
ried on in this county this season 
either by the Ohio experiment station 
or by individuals, with similar results. 
The effect of this work has been to 
arouse a general interest in the sub- 
ject of apple growing, which has not 
been known in this part of the state 
for many years. This interest was 
manifest on every hand at the meet- 
ing. The speakers were given close 
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Well PROSPECTING MACHINES 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., T:FFIN, OHIG 
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attention and many practical -ques- 
tions were put to them. 

Prof A. D. Selby of the experiment 
station talked on The spraying for 
fungous diseases of the apple and 
other crops. He showed the entire 
philosophy of spraying by means of 
samples of apples taken from trees 
at the sub-station at Carpenter. These 
specimens not only showed the bene- 
fits of spraying, but the spray injury 
as well. He said that this spray in- 
jury so called has occurred in @ 
rather mild form on unsprayed trees 
this season. 

M. I. Shively of Chillicothe pre- 
sented the subject of Joining the state 
society in brief, giving conditions 
necessary to become a member and 
reasons why those interested in horti- 
culture should .join. He was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee on 
membership, and this committee re- 
ported after the meeting that it had 
secured 42 names, which is the largest 
addition to the membership ever se- 
cured at one meeting. 

After a sumptuous basket dinner, 
served largely by members of Little 
Hocking grange, Prof Gossard of the 
experiment station talked on Spray- 
ing for insect foes of the orchard. He 
dwelt at length upon the methods to 
be used in spraying small orchards, 
rather than giving the history of the 
insects to be combated. His talk 
was practical and helpful to those who 
wished to be helped. He rather took 
the breath from some of his auditors 
when he told of the results of a test 
carried on by his department in an 
orchard in the northern paft of the 
state last season. The striking results 
of this test were that the owner of 


the orchard made over $1000 clear 
money from a single acre of Ben 
Davis apples. Mr TY, Cox 


wittingly remarked : “What would he 


have made if they had been good ap- 


ples?” Prof Gossard answered by 
saying that they would know this 
year, as they have an acre of Bald- 
wins under similar test. 

Mr Cox of Proctorville 
with a talk on’ Apple growing in 
southern Ohio. He was almost ‘over- 
whelmed by the mass of questions 
fired at him. His wide experience 
makes his advice sought -by the prac- 
tical and often by the theoretical man 
as well. After his talk Mr - Ballou 
read a letter and paper from W. W. 
Farnsworth, who could not attend 
becatse he was picking and market- 
ing about 300 bushels of peaches and 

lums daily at an average price of 

a bushel. Mr Ballou made a few 
remarks following the reading of the 
paper, and explained some of the 
features of the work under examina- 
tion in the Oakes’ orchard. 

Mr Oakes spoke briefly at the close 
and told the simple but almost 
pathetic story of how near he came 
to destroying all of the apple trees in 
this. orchard, which, after this year’s 
treatment will bring him in more 
money than anything else on the 
place. Someone asked him what he 
intended doing with the ‘orchard now, 
to- which he replied, “Take the best 
‘of care of it.” 


Vegetable Growers’ Attention—The 
second annual meeting of the green- 
house vegetable growers’ and market 
gardeners’ association will be held at 
Ashtahula, O, October 12-14. If you 
are engaged in growing vegetables 
ander glass or in the field you are en- 
titled to become a member of this or- 
ganization. The meeting at Ashtabula 
promises to be a good one. Speakers 
of national and state reputation will 
give addresses and read.papers. The 
great areas under glass at Ashtabula 
will be open to inspection. A ban- 
i be the order of Wednesday 
aight. 








Personal 

The sudden death of Dr Leonard 
Pearson of Philadelphia, state veteri- 
aarian and dean of the veterinary de- 
partment of Pennsylvania university, 
has robbed the state of a capable and 
spright public service and the univer- 
sity of one of its most efficient and 
trustworthy professors. In comment- 
ing upon him Goy Edwin S. Stuart 
said that as an indefatigable public 
servant and because of his special 
ability in his chosen field of work Dr 
Pearson had won a warm friend- 
ship throughout the state. The 
value of his work to the com- 
monwealth and to the nation cannot 
be estimated. Probably the achieve- 
ment freshet in the state’s memory is 
the prompt and efficient work done 
mst fall and winter in quelling the 
eutbreaks of foot ahd mouth disease. 
Rot thie is onlv ane of manv. 
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Cattle Hogs Sheeo 
Per 200 Ibs. - 

1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 1900 | 1908 

Gelcage 7.75 \$8.60 |$7.25 $4.25 
New York | 7.15 | 7.50 | 8.50; 7.70 | 5.00 | 400 
Buffalo 7.00 | 6.60 | 8.80] 7.45 | 5.15 | 4.25 
ity| 8.25 | 7.00} 835} 7.10 | 5.00 | 4.00 
Pittsburg | 7.00 | 6.75 | 8.65] 7.55 | 5.00 | 4.10 
At recent high prices at- 


tracted larger shipments of beef cattle 
to this and other markets, and prices 
have eased off a triffe. Native cattle 
show rather poor quality, evidently 
having been sent to market before 
fully conditioned. Prices for range 
cattle were generally lower, with ex- 
ception of best des. Choice to 
prime steers $8@8.55 p 100 Ibs, good 
to choice 7.25@8.25, good to choice 
beef cows 4.25@5.25, butcher bulls 
4.25@4.85, selected feeders 5@5,50. 

Hogs are a trifle lower, receipts 
somewhat larger, but too many light 
weight hogs on the market. Shipping 
demand continues indifferent. Choice 
heavy hogs $8.35@8.45, butcher hogs 
eae 8.40, choice light 8@8.15, pigs 
.50 @ 7. . 


Sheep and lambs are barely steady. 
Shipments from the west are very 
heavy. Native stock not so plentiful. 
Good to choice yearling wethers $5.25 
@5.40, choice wethers 4.80@5, ewes 
4.25 @4.75, good to choice lambs 6.75 
@7.25, feeding lambs 6@6.65. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


























Spot | 1900 | 1908 | 1900 | 1908 | 1900 | 1908 
gee || a |B S| 
ere, elias |e |S |S 
Min’p lis" | 1.005 | 1.02 | 14g | :745 | ‘374 | 44 
Liverpool {12) | 1.11} 84 | 98 |— | — 





At Chicago, the interest of grain 


speculators during the past ten 
days has been diverted some- 
what from wheat to cotton. Re- 


ports of storm damage to the south- 
ern staple, while possibly exaggerated, 
at least temporarily called much at- 
tention to this commodity; and at a 
time when cotton was advancing to a 
phenominally high level for this, the 
opening of-the crop year, wheat was 
disposed to veact from an earlier up- 
turn, Speculative wheat holdings 
were sold with considerable freedom, 
yet after all the price level was not 
materially changed; a large business 
in Dec a little above and below the 
dollar point, and May 2@8c premium. 
The cash trade was fair. Cables were 
devoid of special feature and exports 
of breadstuffs continued light. 

Corn has been poorly supported, 
with a tendency on the: part of specu- 
lative holders to sell. The chief in- 
fluence the closing days of Sept has 
been the question of killing frosts, 
which happily held off, and some of 
the state reports claimed a large part 
of the crop out of any possible dan- 
ger; yet belated fields need mild, dry 
weather well into Oct to fully mature. 
The trade in old corn was only fair, 
with No 2 in store around 66% @67c 
p bu, Dec sagged under 50\c, subse- 
quently recovering a trifle. 

The oats market was narrow, aver- 
aging nearly steady, but poorly sup- 
ported. Standard oats in store 39c r 
bu, white oats by sample 40@4lc. 

Rye continued steady, but market 
dull, No 2 Tle p bu, No 8 65@70c. 

After a show of weakness, barley 
ruled firmer under restricted offerings 
and a fair demand. Malting barley 
55@65c p bu, feed barley 45 @52c. 


At New York, spot market for 


wheat has been dull and prices have 
eased off. No 2 red winter $1.09%, 
No 1 northern uth 1.08%. Corn 





about steady, No 76%c! oats Aull 
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The Tennis Champion Says 


MAY SUTTON 


Tells American Girls How To Be 
Healthy And Graceful 





SAN FRANCISCO, Cal 


Don’t drink coffee. 
Don’t drink tea. 
Don’t exercise too much. 


These three don’ts constitute the 
advice of Miss May Sutton, champion 
woman tennis player of the world, to 
girls who would go in seriously and 
systematically for athletics. : 


Eat what you want. 
Take long walks. 
Get all the fresh air you can. 


These are the three rules Miss Sut- 
ton lays down for girls who desire 
merely to be strong and healthy. 


The little champion recently - 
peared on courts in San Fraftcisco in 
a series of exhibition matches. It had 
been reported that she was not in the 
best of health, but she gave no indi- 
cation of having “‘gone back,” playing 
her strong game that made her 
world’s champion, with her same old 
dash and accuracy. 


o 
At the close of the series Miss Sut- 
ton was asked to tell what system of 
training she had found most effective 
and what, in her opinion, is the best 
form of exercise and diet for the aver- 
age American girl. In part she said; 


“While I advocate hearty 
eating, I cannot say too much 
against the use of tea or coffee. 
They are nerve destroyers and 
no one can be healthy who 
persists in their use. , 

“Too much exercise is as bad as too 
little. Walking is the best exercise 
there is. Early each morning, after 
drinking a glass of hot water; dressed 


in loose clothing, I walk for nearly an 
hour. 





.“Athletics should receive some at- 
tention from every girl. If her time 
precludes the playing of tennis or 
golf she should take long walks in the 
open air, both before the morning 
and evening meal, throwing the head 
and shoulders back and taking long, 
deep draughts of that which money 
cannot buy, but is in reach of the 
poor as well as the rich—pure air. 


“Pure -air and a moderate amount 
of exercise I cannot too strongly im- 
press upon girls as being the only 
secret of health and grace. Medicine 
for that out-of-sorts feeling may 
cause girls to imagine they feel all 
right, but what they really need is 
more fresh air aud not quite so much 
sitting around the house in tight-fit- 
ting clothes as a great many of 
them do.” 


Miss Sutton is declared by physi- 
cians to be a perfect athlete. Tennis 
experts declare that every movement 
is a “picture.”—Lewingion (Ky.) Leader. 





“Don’t Drink Coffee 
“Don’t Drink Tea 
“Don't Exercise Too Much” 


Very easy when you know how 
much more satisfactory 


POSTUM 


is as a Morning cup. 


A hot, steaming cup of Postum is 
as invigorating and bracing as cof- 
fee. But instead of caffeine-wreck- 
ed nerves, headaches and heart 
troubles that overtake the coffee 
drinker, Postum furnishes a liquid 
food which strengthens head and 
body 

A ten days’ trial of well-made 
Postum (boiled 15 minutes) con- 
vinces. 


**There’s a Reason” 
WONDERED WHY 
Found the Answer was “Coffee” 





Many pale, sickly persons wonder 
for years why they have to suffer sv, 
and eventually discover that the drug 
—caffeine—in coffee is the main cause 
of the trouble. 

“I was always very fond of coffeo 
and drank it every day. I never had 
much flesh and often wondered why IT 
Was always so pale, thin and weak. ° 

“About five years ago my health 
completely broke down and I was con- 
fined to my bed. My stomach was in 
such condition that I could hardly 
take sufficient nourishment to sustain 
life. 

“During this time I was drinking 
coffee, didn’t think I could do with- 
out it. 

“After awhile I came to the conclu- 
sion that coffee was hurting me, anil 
decided to give it up and try Postum. 
I didn’t like the taste of it at first, but 
when it was made right—boiled until 
dark and rich—I soon became Very 
fond of it. 

“In one week I began to feel better. 
I could eat more and sleep better. My 
sick headaches were less frequent, 
and within five months I looked and 
felt like a new being, headache spells 
entirely gone. 

“My health continued to improve 
and today I am well and strong, weigh 
148 Ibs. I attribute my present health 
to the life-giving qualities of Pos- 
tum.” 

“There’s a Reason,” 

Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Line Coated Iron Gut Nails 


Better for Laying Slate Than Cop- 
per Nalis—and Cost Is Only Half. 


heads won’t rust off. As good as old-fashioned 
eae. Weve made our nails just the 
way for o thirty years. Some are in 
same iid tuirty ‘years ago and havent rusted yet. 

WRITE FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES. 
(RON FITTINGS CO. BRANFORD, CONS. 
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and steady, natural white 42@44 
ee clipped 48@47c, mixed 4 v4 


GENERAL MARKETS 
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iti alates of domestic beans 
ght. There is a decided shortage of 
tiarrowfats, the bid price for which 
is $2.85@2.90, with none offering. Me- 
‘ium and pea beans quiet and stealy 
»t 2.80. Choice imported pea beans 
-.15@2.20, red kidney 2.45@2.47%. 


Cranberries—Receivers report an: 


2ecumulation of stock, with very light 
Cemand. Cape Cod $5.50@6 p bbl, 
1.50@1.75 p cra. 

Dressed Meats — Market is rather 
cuiet. Very few fresh calves offered. 
J*rime country dressed veal 1314c p 
ib, pigs 12c. 


Eggs—Receivers report an accumu- 
lation of fresh gathered eggs, chiefly 
with medium grades. Choice stock 
continues scarce, but there are no 
changes in quotations. Storage eggs 
are beginning to be offered rather 
freely. State Pa and nearby selected 
white, choice to fey 835@@7c p. doz, 
fair to choice 28@33c, western extra 
+8 @30c 

Fresh Fruits—Pears moving slowly, 
Bartletts $5@7 p bbl, Seckel 3.50@ 
5.50, Beaure Bose 4@5.40, Duchess 3 
@4. Peaches in more moderate sup- 
ply, but trade weit Jersey 1.25@1.75 
p carrier, state 1.25@2, prunes 10@ 
30c p 8-lb bskt. Grapes in good de- 
mand and_ stocks cleaned up; up- 
river Del 40@65c p cs, Niagara }0@ 
70c, muskmelons 50c@1 p cra. 


Hay and Straw—Market fairly ac- 
tive and pices steady. New hay in 
large bales is quoted as follows: Prime 
timothy 9c p 100 Ibs, No 1 90@92%e, 
packing hay 50c, fcy mixed clover 85 
@90c, long rye straw 85c. 

Hides—Country hides and calf skins 
are steady. Two cars of Pa cow hides 
are 20 to 25% seconds, All good, choice 
haired hides recently sold at 13%c p 
lb. Prime selected hides are quoted 
at 14% @lic, bull hides 12%c, Ohio 
Buffs are quoted in Boston at 14%c, 
southern hides in light supply at 12@ 
12%c. 

Mill Feed—Market rather quiet, 
with prices unchanged. Coarse west- 
ern spring bran in 100-]b sacks to ar- 
rive $23.75 p ton, standard middlings 
do, cottonseed oil meal nominally 32 
@ 34, but little offered, city bran 24, 
red dog 3.10 p 100 Ibs, Buffalo gluten 
25.95 p ton. 


High-grade cottonseed meal has ad- 
vaneed on the strength of the short 
cotton crop. It is also estimated that 
new seed will not produce the usual 
quantity of cheice meal, which is 
quoted at $31.75@32 p ton delivered 
at Toston rate points for fall or early 
winter shipment. 


Poultry—Market quiet to steady, 
fowls 15%c p Ib 1 w, broiler chickens 
1Ge, turkeys 5c, fresh killed iced 
broiler squabs 40@60c p pr, Mich fey 
scalded 19¢ p 1b, fey Philadelphia 
roasting chickens 25@26c, dry-picked 
fowls l7c, turkeys 20@25c. 


Vegetables—Sweet potatoes easier 
in tone, Md and Va $1.25@1.75 p bbl, 


Jersey $1.75@2.25, brussel sprouts 10! 
@15e p qt, beets $1 Pp 100 behs, carrots | 
do, LI cukes $1@2.25 p bbl, Jersey | 


J5c @$1.50, state cuke pickles $1@3 p/! 
bbl. Cabbage weak, nearby JO0@Tic 
p bbl, flat Dutch $1.50@3.50 .p 100. 
Cern is of poor quality, selling at 25c 
@$1 p 100. Celery moving slowly, large 
stalks oO 35c p doz Cauliflower 
$..75@2.25 p bbl, eggplants 60@T5c, 
Iettuce Qe @ $1 p bx, lima beans Tae 
$1.12 ._p -bskt, Jersey okra $1@1.50, 
peppers Tic @$1.25 p bbl, Va peas $1 
€ 1.12 p bskt, nearby radishes 50@ 
75e p 100 behs, string beans 35@50c¢ p 
doz, spinach 25@75c, Hubbard squash 
75c @$1, turnips $1.50@2.25, fey toma- 
toes 25@35c p bx. 

Wool—-Compared with the volume 
of business transacted in the Boston 
wool market at the opening of the > 
season, transactions of late are small. 
Sales last week were about 5,000,000 
lbs. The comparatively quiet market 
is unaccempanied by any evidence of | 
weakness. Fair volume of trade is | 


e 
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‘eontract.—[J. P., Hatfield, Mass. 


THE LATEST MARKETS - 


reported in mye, Ohio and. Mich % } 


blood selling at 34@35c p ib, a | 
washed.delaine 33c % blood 36c, XX 

.87¢; Pa fleecés. are nominally the 
same. 


The Onion Movement 


Receipts at New York show a small 
proportion of strictly choice onions 
and the market on this grade is 
steady. There is, however, a- large 
quantity of poor stock which moves 
very slowly at irregular- prices. Ct 
stock beginning to arrive. Initial 
p“ces for white Ct and eastern on- 
ions was $2 @ 2.25 p bbl, L I and Jer- 
sey 150@2, O oe Ses 12 p 100-Ib 
bag, Orange Co 1@1 

Acreage in Orange we 5000, com- 
pared with 4500 last year. Quality 
good, yield about 25% less. Bid price 








$1.10 p bbl. Storehouses will be filled 
with winter market.—[J. W., Flori- 
da, N Y. 

Acreage increased 10%. Yield 450 | 


bus, compared with 500 last year. Size | 
and quality good. Price to growers 40 | 
@50c. Most of the onions sold under | 





The Potato Situation 





Potatoes are moving in large vol- 
ume, but” prices remain steady, sus- 
tained by good demand. Stocks show 
improvement in quality, but there is 
still a searcity of choice potatoes. 
Since the decline following the ar- 
rival of Me potatoes, L I stocks have 
steadied at 63c p. bu. NeW ~ Jersey 
offerings are light, the bulk of the 


ae ee 


EGISTERED Polaiid-Chinas, Berkshires, - 


oie Whites, large > all 

tTeereey calves ‘Write if bags Heaps, Gone P. EF ease 
yu calves. or . BF 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 


NEW THE OBTASION of stri es con class 
cheron stallions a ~ age era 


nga of prize ase iro, pears an ; ipporter and 
burn, N Y. 
Sar erg ng YEARLINGS of both sexes, 
individuals from komeus Canegiow: —. prize 
ners. awe have fine stock 
Fedistered. ARTHUR s DAVIS, “Chili Station, 





i} 





ebe| F 





be ze Gizonaiee not regis- 


tered years old, abe 0 
head. Inquire of Ke Ww. Swick skp: R trp Ne 


1, Gahanna, Ohi 

“TWENTY Tigh grote nyt a. “due in in (ep: 
tember and October, er 7 

a $70 each. V. p. ROBINSO? — 


2 








FIRST an thoroughbred Holstein - bull- calf; - 
Scotch _ Collies, 


Oxford lambs female 
LUTHER TALKEY. *Phelps, N Y. 


OHIO IMPROVED Chester Whites, best 
prices reasonable; satisfaction uaranteed. - 
ROAD FARM, Piattsburg, N 


oc ser YEARLING rams =e 
to 30 Ibs. wasting © ewes and FP on 
H. B. COVERT. Lodi, 





CR 








pi ao 8 ample : 
not need one cent of capital. — 
sary. 50 per cent profit. Create *4 Premiums. 
Freight paid. Chance to extra. 
Bost te ig lte” ee aN Soy lbae 
Boston, Mass, ; 
A 

ae selling our meampe bee 

COMPANY, “es” 





3; combination rolling pin; 
Fo ae oy oe er; sample 
MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Railway mail dott, city carriers, 





clerks, verywhere Novem- 
~ =. $600 Fa, yearly. Excellent chance 
No “ deca: 
times. Ret iowre ‘Apoeal vaca’ acation, Salary 
mode, a coo Ores, 20.00) “appbintnenie toe 
eaualty © = le. Common il sy 


dates 
pared Ga Write ; immediately tor “hots of ex- on 
inations and bulletin. FRANKLIN in- 
STITUTE, Dept L L's, » N Y. 





MEN WANTED—Yow stro; countrymen and 
village count increasing 








Ra now py Sy Shropshi rams and 
bi from ported Sock. CHARLES 
MOORE Fraseysbarg, a 


POLAND-CHINAS—First _ prize 
ners. eo Sate NELSON RrAMBAUGH, Route 
1, New Berl 


JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad for sale; 
13 18 13 bulls, E. NIVI 











Ws, pomes and 8. N, 
Landenberg, e . 
REGISTERED Ohio Improved _Chesters, 
boas, fall igs FORECASTLE FARM, ‘Barat 
iis, J 


men | oa 
all railroads, for firemen or brakemen; experience 
$75, $100 monthly. . . to con- 


- > cagmaar, re Sta a 
Fick $ Send stamp. RAILWAY “ASSOC i 
) 


117-227 Monroe Street, Brooklyn, N: 
Distance is no bar. va sa 


WANTED—Railway mail clerks, postoffice car 
riers, cle every- 
November 17th. Prep 





inations 
- 7 FRANB- 


where 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept 4%, Rochester, N Y. 





Ry aa hag Ya 
ERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, abance, Fa. 





ONE HUNDRED SHETLAND ponies fre Sauk 
own free catalog. FRED STE EWART, Espy- 
ville. a 





crop from’ that state having been 
marketed, 
“Drouth, blight and myriads of 


beetles brought potatoes to a stand- 
still,” reports a grower in Chisago Co, 
Minn. “July growth black from 
blight and later planted entirely eaten 
by bugs. A conservative estimate of 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE shi 
swine; prize winners. JESSE CARRI 


2 





ARGE BERKSHIRES-Write for_ booklet, 
HARPENDING . Highwood, Dundee, N Y. 


IMPORTED STOCK, large Rosish Yorkshires, 
A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, 








Minn potato crop at present will not 
exceed 60%. Rose and Burbanks 


DELAINE RAMS, $12 to $15. Duroc-Jersey pigs, 
$%. JOHN CAMPBELL, Fairpoint, Qhio. 





p bu, Ohios and Triumphs 35c.” 
New York also reports a dragging 


DUROC PIGS—&xtra nice, lendi bred, $5. 
HUGH SR IMTON Meet eet Pee 





market, especially for poor stock. Me 
potatoes are quoted at $1.25@2.25 p 
bag,. Jersey and Pa 1.85@2 p bbl, 
L I 2.12@2.37. | 

At Chicago, choice Minn potatoes 50 
@5i5e p bu, extra fey 5S8c, extra. fey 
Wis or Minn round white stock 55v. 


Matte Goce ond Matias 








Searcity of fancy. fruit is the feature 
of the present apple market. Offers 
ings at the large distributing points 
are ample and in some cases exces- 


POLAND-CHINA fall pigs, prices right. N. D. 
SNYDER, Laceyville, Pa. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
CALIFORETS ret fruit and shade trees. 
italog MUEL C. DE COU, Moorestown, 
an Rigs i, 4 J. 
DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


THOS OUGRERED foxhounds .and 
; ay biped trial. FAIRMOUNT K . 
oute 4, Lion, Pa. 














Box 1, Lebanon, Pa 
JOUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 








FOR SALE--Fine farm of 281 acres, situat 

pil tom, the, Seaabi, town, of New Prato 
7 

Northern Central railroad "between Baltimore and 


about 
of hickory, oak ok chestnut ana is RG 
worth $1. fad Jo f@ aplece.” Sixt two roa 
‘oO a = 
- D ney acres 5 -y ae 


highest Ry “- cultivation. we ye 
practically as good 





. Wagon 5s) hog fine dairy with 
ni water through it 7 a fi oieg. 
ice-house and rs By house, Good “ —. . - 


ce buyer. The im 
provements on this farm cost more money and it is 
one of the best farms in York coun 
Send ae borhood, very =e De thy, ae 

cy) 
on the farm at New Freedom. “Adirens —~J : . 


McCLEARY, York, Pa. 





SPAYED SHEPHERD PUPS; Leghom 
erels; Foxh ane dt pays tame raccoons. A. J. on 
SON, Edwards, 





sive; only a small percentage, how- 
ever, is very desirable fruit. Scrubby, 
immature, unattractive apples are 
coming upon a dull, weak market. 


WHITE AND BROWN ferrets for sale. 
list free BERT EWELL, R No 1, — Prise 





SCOTCH. COLLIE PUPS for sale, to 4 
months old. D. RHINESMITH, aa Ai Pa 





Fancy apples, well packed, command 
top prices, which show no _ decline, | 
compared with the opening of the | 
season, 

“Not much more than a_e small, | 
medium crop of apples is to be ex- 
pected. _We have not had much sun- 
shine this summer, consequently the 
quality will not be very good and the* 
fruit will be small. Of American ap- 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 

able im American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
PIVE CE ~¥- a. word you can advertise anything 
you _ wish to b 4 sell or exchange 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash my each order, 
and advertisement must have address - as we 
cannot forwai 
CcoPY 


m 
sertion in week. Ai 
ments of “FARM or “TO RENT” 
will be accepted rr the above rate. but will be 
meer in onr REA. ESTATE MARKET. 
NO RLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, chee making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large _on: 
THE RATE for fhe ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
ee is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





EGGS AND POULTRY __ 





VERY CHOICE Single Comb Brown Legho 
cockerels, $2 up. Strictly thoroughbred imperial 
Pekin drakes, and Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SILAS A, TEMPLE, Lebanon Springs, N Y. 


FOR SALE—This month cheap 8 C W_ Legho 
cockere!s; Wyckoff’s strain. GRANDVIEW POUL 
TRY FARM, Thiells, N ¥ 








EVENINGS 


COLLIE. PUPS—Spayed females. BAILEY, 
Rock Creek, 0. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A GooD RATE ow F INTEREST profits, and mae 
| ee a 
ability so you aa 
is mplished 





or oes ane 
| wos es to write t me for Tor supa a = aaah | 


Lafayette" st. New York x City. 





silver, and 
AMO NOVELTY co, Billincs. Onls 


TWO BEAUTIES ae LINEN centerpieces, 
Wild rose and ay y= lesigns, and two doilies, all 
=  . 10 cents. imrodane our new ca’ q 

A. I. » REMILLARD" & CO, Dept 17, Sp » 











a | crops and 


WIDOW. MUST SELL—S iw 
and household. fara Bepd” saeaeh “tee 

start; 123, luce good, general a 
—~- Rag fi Pay — 
and “~~ other of 5; * will vinehade + ‘all honseholt 
fr 8 ‘arming implements lor $1400; 
01 Strout’s harm Buyer's Guide, (No 2° 
Bide, Syracuse Noy. sor site. 


SALE—70 acres, - of 
buildin. fruit and S “J s, aati 
9-room other buildi 


and “timber, 2 miles ting. othe price 
good buildings’ 2% miles 
GONIGAL & & BON, Dover, 


FOR SALE—T0-acre central N 
Good buildi fruit, . 
"S00 

Will 








— 
; 10 acres worth acre, 
cro 7 cows, 


ee 
i hed week = Wand them IeGnte inl 
for farm. MYRON RUGHLINYER, Mich chmondvilieg 


SEL PeUrr ante - Delaware 
<——. yng house i os 
a ‘come 150 fowl cehives. Ail Xk 


pa’ . REV WM EMBLER. "RD D 





. _Owner cailed 
, Box 22, Dover, 


a 





DRY BATEREIES Raney ED Dany, last long 


as new, scientific met 
instructions, ‘FATRMG NT TELEPHONE 60, 
= Corn: N i. 


Le 





SU RrOLR COUNTY. B BOOK SHOP, ling ssthoges, 
YY. Write or catalog. 


S. Mi bce 
an # ALB} Moving, vig ae fe. FF 3 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 








N 
i 
qi 


~ 200 A 


room. house, tenant house, barns 
fie che tet — ag a 3 minutes 
5 t, 


“ha AE Phi 
mee to suit. ALL’S FARM 


* 


ACRES 
50 fe cattle, 
stati 


0: St Owes 


pat AW eRe 1s 2 Le oee. The best 


mar |, fart apples, "Saforma STATE PBoKkD oi OF "her aad 


TURE, Dover, 


> 








ai 











Ae for mes 
NDS 4 . a Pig ~ 
| uh Wr Remnles humiahet. "PRANK CROSS, ‘von: eee. Me oie ete. sbrice $8 ee enqdaress 
ague, Mass. 
er: : 
OUR HELP BUREAU Does It Pay? 


‘Five Cents a Word 
SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 








FARM HELP 


of he re 
free of charge by a < Tabor int inform: ate 


Itelians (59 Lafayette St. ieee } 
Rn). New York FREE LAROR OFFICE. 
Seta hee cdeeclas, ced” applicotion “weeaies 


AT HOME — 





Kt eo ie ain Eas cae eR 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: Will you please 
try and get this in this week, we had 
so much to do from your advs that 
we could not get'in last week. Please 
get it in if you can and oblige— 
(Knights oo Agency, Whit- 
néy Point, N y 


ee ee 


























_ Wwe are told that the crop is ge 
what short, and although quality is 
not good, everybody seems to want 
high prices, so we think ,there will 
not be much chance to do any im- 
ortant business in American apples 
ere. Fruit of first class quality cer- 
tainly will fetch high prices here. Pros- 
pects for medium quality are bad. Busi- 
ness in box appl *s is increasing. It 
is no use to pack apples of inferior 
quality in boxes." —[Letters to Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist from P. Astheimer 
& Son of Hamburg, Germany. 

New York, large receipts with very 
few fancy .apples offerings. Missouri 
Jonathan $5@7 p bbl, Maiden Blush 
2.50@3.50, Wealthy do, and Graven- 
stein 2.50@4. 

At Chicago, best grades are about 
steady. Common stock weak; fcy Alex- 
anders $3.25@3.50 p bbl, Ne 1 Ben 
Davis 2@2.25, Duchess 38@3.25, 
Wealthys do. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


es 


The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE OBEAMERIES 





New York Boston Chicago 
09.. 30% @31 34 29 
"08... 25% 26 24 
"07... 30 31 29% 


At New York, market is steady at a 
decline of %c since the previous re- 
port. Receipts continue-in fair vol- 
ume, but recent high prices appar- 
ently checked consumptive demand. 
It is also pretty well established that 
some of the offerings are cold storage 
stocks, taking place of fresh cmy. 
Fresh receipts of late show the faults 
of warm weather. Creamery special 
80% @3l1c’ p Ib, extra 30c, held spe- 
cials 304% @3ic, state dairy 29@29%c, 
process specials 27c, F 

At Boston, the market steady. Real- 
ly fine emy butter is.still scarce, though 
the general receipts show some ‘in- 
crease, Extra northern cmy in tubs 
34c p Ib, in jobbing trade, 


The Oheese Markets 


At Boston, the market does not 
change much; the demand. is. still 
light. N Y¥ full cream 16% @1iTc p Ib, 
Vt 15% @16%¢c, young Americas 
17%c, sage. 17 %c. 

At New York, receipts. have been 
fairly liberal, with trade a little be- 
low normal, This has resulted in ac- 
cumulations. Country prices are eas- 
ing off and the tone locally is less 
steady. No concessions recorded. Full 
eream specials 15%@16%c p Ib, fey 
colored 15% @15%4c, 1%4-lb skimmed 
specials 13c. 


Country Produce Markets 


At Buffalo, butter steady, cheese 
firm, eggs active, potatoes weak, ap- 
ples active. Dairy butter Hb fs Pp 
Ib, cheese 14@16c, eggs 29@32c P 
doz, live fowls i6c p Ib, Sy $1.75 
@1.80 p bbl, cabbage 3.50@4 p 100 
Ibs, onions 55 @ 65c Dp ~~, applies 2.50 
@4 p bbl, peaches 50@60c p 1-3-bu 
bskt, pears 4@4.50 p bbl, timothy hay 








17 _p ton, ji? straw .10@10.50, oat 
straw 7@7.50 
At micioses, rye 7T2@75c p bu, 


corn 78@80c, oats 42@44c, middlings 
$26 p ton, bran 25@26, corn meal 32 
os. cabbage 8@10, onions 75@85c 
p bu, potatoes 65@75c, pea béans 2.40 
. peaches 40@50c p bskt, ap- 
ples 40@75c, pears 50@75c p bu, eggs 
29@30c p doz, dairy butter 24@25c 
P 1b. 
At Syracuse, Crawford peaches 75c 
@$1 p bx, print butter 32@33c p 1b, 
cheese 16@ Gree. engs 30c p doz, corn 
p bu, oats 68 @65c, corn meal 30 
p ton, bran 27. 0, middlings 29, 
Screenings 26, potatoes T5@85c p bu, 
sweets 2.50 p ‘bbl, onions 75@ 80c p bu. 


OHTIO—At Columbus, wheat firm, 
butter active, potatoes firm. Wheat $1 
p bu, corn 75@S80c, oats 40c, rye 80c, 
bran 25 p ton, middlings 27, timothy 
hay 10@i1, rye straw 6, oat straw 5 
@5.50, dairy butter 18@ p Ib, eggs 
24@25c p doz, potatoes Sic p bu, on- 
ions 55@60c, cabbage 8@10 p ton, 
apples 2.50@4 p bbl. 


At Cincinnati, wheat steady, corn 
easy, feed steady, butter firm, 
steady. Wheat $1.13 p bu, corn 6a 
= oats 41@42c, rye 74@T5c, tim- 

hay 15@15.50 p ton, rye straw 
8, bran 20.50@21.50, middiings 
220 , dairy butter 23¢ p Ib, cheese 
15 @ 16c, eges 22@23c p doz, navy 
beans 2.60@2.75 p bu, apples 3.75@ 





4 p bbl, Bartlett pears 2.50 p bu, 
a; h tdi * a Unsbes 
peaches u, po 
1.50@1.60 p bu, onions 4 No@ dhe p bu, 

cabbage 1@1.25 P bbl. 


At Cleveland, dairy butter 23@24c p 
Ib, cheese 14@16c, eggs 24c p doz, 
live fowls 15c P lb, apples $4@4.50 

bbl, peaches 2.50@2.60 p bu, pears 

@1, potatoes 60@ 65c, sweets 1.90@ 
2.10 p bbi, onions 90e@1 p bu, cab- 
bage 2@3 p 100 heads, wheat 1.08 p 


bu, corn 70@72e, oats 4ic, + md , 


hay 15 p ton, rye straw 9, oat 6 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
Potatoes $2.25@2.35 p pe. cabbage 1 
@1.10, onions 225 @2. apples 3.50 
@4, pears 4.50@5, ton The 1@1.25 p 
%-bu bsk on beans 2.60@2.70 . 
bu, corn Dp pe. oats 43 @44c, 
og ney ad aee16 p ton, rye 

oat yt .50 @ 9, 
pr Me Ox a, bran 24. 50 @25 
dairy butter 


Ib, eggs 27@ 
28c p doz, live ae wis P@iee Pp - 


At Philadelphia, wheat steady, corn 
easy, oats firm, butter active. Wheat 
$1.05 p bu, corn T5c, oats 43@45c, 
timothy hay 18.50@19 p ton, rye straw 
17, — Raye Cage dairy butter 22@ 
23c b, @23c p doz, live 
fowls 15G186 p 1 o "potatoes 715@ iy | 
bu, sweets 1 D> p bbl, onions 
@ Pp. bu, vont Sa 1@1.25 Pt ym 
apples 3.25@4, peaches 1.25@ 
carrier. 





The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 3%c p at to shipper in the 
26-c zone, or $1. ial a 40-qt can deliv- 
ered in New York. There was a 
mark d discrepancy between the sup- 
ply and the demand, the former be- 
ing so short that $2.50 and 3 a can 
was being offered on the platform for 
surplus milk, Should the price go up 
to 4c, as expected, it is probable that 
the retailers of bottled milk will raise 
their price from 8 to-9c a quart. 

Corrected official returns show that 
the Lackawanna railrodd carried in 
Aug 154,091 40-qt cans, and 191 
12-qt bxs of milk, and 8072 40-qt cans 
of cream. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-at 
cans for the week ended Sept 
were: 


Milk Cream 
Erie ogc pe bewoeedes cd vcooteee 2,472 
Susquehanna Sees eerrere 9,420 42 
West Shore ounenctseccelmuee 455 
Lackawamn@ seecssessecs 1,876 
N Y C (long haul) .....61, 961 2,000 
N Y C (Harlem) .......45,430 400 
Ontario agsneoess+se'e SEG 39° 
Lehigh walley .......e.- 1,700 
Homer Ramsdell line ... David 150 
New Haven ...sessecees 3,540 vt 
Other sources ......+... 2,000 
Totals wccoscccseseeeadt oz 9,409 


Overfed—G. E. H., West Virginia, 
has a heifer calf four months old 
that is fat and seems tn geaeral to be 
doing wel?. except that front teats are 
swollen ani there are hard lumps at 
théir base. I do not know how to ac- 
count foi the condition, except that 
the calf has been highly fed and not 
given sufficient exercise. Would sug- 

that grain ration be cut down. 
Allow plenty of exercise and give in 
feed once a day for three or four 
days, a half teaspoonful of saltpeter. 


Fertilizer Sower 
Handles All For 











piesa 


ania a anon a. te tae 
i'YLOR A. T. CO., 











PLANNING FOR CHRISTMAS 


THE LATEST -MARKETS 








Bor i235, Fotis: Mase. | 








THE BEST INVESTMENT 
ANY COW OWNER 
EVER MADE 


That’s what more than One Million COW 
OWNERS the world over have found the 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR to be, 
after thirty years of separator use. 

A DE LAVAL FARM SEPARATOR costs 
from $45.- to $175.- according to capacity. 
It saves butter fat and produces a cream of superior qual- 
ity over any setting system or any other separator every 
time it is used,—twice & day every day in the year. 

It involves far less labor than any setting system, and runs 
easier, has greater capacity and lasts from two to ten times 
longer than any other separator 

That’s how a DE LAVAL separator saves its cost at least 
the first year, and frequently in a few months, and then goes 
on doing so right along for an average of twenty years. 

So-far as other separators are concerned they leave off 
where the IMPROVED BE LAVAL machines begin, and 
the DE LAVAL makers, with thirty years of experience in 
separator construction and development, have forgotten more 
about separators than all the others know. In fact it’s what 
the DE LAVAL nas forgotton and discarded that the others 
use. 

That’s what makes the DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR 
the best investment any cow owner ever made, and an in- 
vestment no cow owner can have sound reason for delaying 
to make. 

And in buying a DE LAVAL machine you don’t have to 
part with one cent until you have satisfied yourself that 
every word of all thisis simple truth 

Any desired separator information can be had of 
nearest DE LAVAL agent or of the Company directly. 


THe De .LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
42 —- ye Sacer General Offices: 173-177 Wiuuiam Street 


* 
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HILADELPHIA WINNIPEG 
& SACRAMENTO 
SAN FRANCISCO 








GALLOWAY 


VE {rom $80 to $900 by buyin STS Tees sractins enainn ai 8 9 20 home power bam 
d catalogue house profit. No such offer 

wai eesy on = class = nates I sell has ever been made before in all Gasoline Engine 
Here is the secret and reason: 1 turn them out all alike by the thousands in my 
-- # » equipped with automatic machinery. Be sell them direct to you 
tor less money than some factories can make ¥~> 37 actual shop 

All fou on pay me for noaeee raw material, labor and one smal! eee (and I buy my 

in enormous quantities) 

Aarybody can afford and mi ope as well have a high grade engine when he 
5 on eee kind. I" = dcapereing that never was 
that is lower than dealers and 




















* 


Get Galloway’s 
Biggest and Best 
FREE “ene BOOK 


Write today for my beautiful new S0-pa Engine Book in four 
colors, nothing like it ever printed before, full of valuable information, 
showing how I'make them and how you can make more money with a 
‘gasoline engine on the farm, Write me— 


Wr. Galloway, Pres., Wm. Galloway Gc. 
635 Galloway Station, Waterloo, iowa 










Let Us Send You +s |Steel VVheels 


WITH GROOVED TIRES 
4in. wide, The Groove protects 
the heads of spokes from wear, 
which makes wheel good Sand 
strong till tireis worn out. We 
make plain tire wheels in other 
widths. We make wheels to fit 
any thimble skein or ht 
steel axle. Getour free catalog 
of Steel Wheels and Lew Down 
Handy Wagons. 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., 
Box 60 ee Havana, Ill. 


— ee vector ere 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
——and tho —- 











Tell Me Your Roof Troubles 


fet me tell you, FREE, how to eure 
eeps, any ‘roof tr Rag a | 
bod steel, shing) — ne Mp 
pedi 3 Boy. for 7 4 
F-FIX, the 
teed — oy roof trouuies. guaran 


ANDERSON—“The Roof-Fix Man” 
Dopartment Ike Elyria, Ohie 
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the rest 


ridiculous 
nothing. 


its 
had said 
He knew too well both the amaze- 


uncle’s | will, with 


conditions, he 


ment and the open ridicule which 
would have greeted the statement 
that he was to adopt the life rural, 
That he, Jasper Hamilton, should turn 
farmer! Even to himself, he admit- 
ted that it was, without doubt, an 
immense joke. 

After he had said good-by to the 
pretty stenographer and _ closed the 
door behind him, he experienced his 
first real feeling of regret. He had 
never cared for her particularly, but 
she typified the life he gas leaving. 
There had been just a touch of sin- 
cerity in her pert and slangy farewell, 
and it lingered in his memory as he 
went down the stairs, 

He went out of the front door and 
turned to give one look at the great 
building. He had no affection for the 
industry which had given him his 
chance of earning his daily bread, but 
for two years he had been part of this 
great hive of industry,, and as such 
aad been’a factor in the vast scheme 
of life. 

“IT suppose I’m _ a fool,” he said. 
“When I see this place again, I’ll be 
out of touch with the world.” 

He started at a rapid rate down the 
street. So absorbed was he that he 
almost ran into the young fellow who 
blocked his way. At first he thought 
it was due to awkwardness and stu- 
pidity on the boy’s part. Then he 
decided that the interruption had 
been quite intentional. 

“T beg your pardon.” ‘The voice 
was deferential, and the face 
was simple and ‘honest-looking, and 
the boy, he was perhaps eighteen, 
stood with his hat in his hand, 

“Country,” thought Jasper. “You 
can tell it every time.” 

“T beg your pardon—TI was here the 
other day to see you. You hire the 
help in the shipping department, don’t 
you?” , 

“No,” said Jd@sper without show of 
interest, “I do not.” , 

He would have passed on, but a 
sudden impulse moved him to turn 
back. “I did last week,” he spoke 
more kindly, “but I don’t now. Go 
up to the second floor, first door to 


the right, and ask for McGowan. Say 
I sent you—Hamilton.” 
Without waiting for thanks, he 


moved on. ‘About to become a Rube 
myseif, I sympathize with other 
Rubes,” was the comment he made to 
himself. He regarded it as humorous, 

Jasper had an appointment with 
the lawyer who had charge of the es- 
tate, so he was late in getting home. 
His sister Daisy, who left school at 
one o’clock, arrived at the flat before 
him. The Hamilton apartment was 
on the third floor, and Daisy Hamil- 
ton, with her school books under her 
arm, dashed up the two flights of 
stairs, taking two steps at a time. 

On the first landing she dropped 
several books and her tin lunch box. 
As she stopped to recover them, Miss 
Pratt, the nervous lady who lived in 
the second-floor flat, came to the door 
to remonstrate. But Daisy flew up the 
second flight. 

She was much out of breath when 
she reached their own rooms on the 
Strange, almost unheard-of old great- 
uncles do not die every day, and leave 
wills which are still more strange. 
And ordinary families, living in third- 
floor flats, do not wake up every 
morning to find modest fortunes 
waiting to be claimed. True, there 
were some very odd conditions at- 
tached to the claiming of the fortune, 
but the Hamiltons hoped to make a 
way around them, 

Daisy found her mother waiting, 
with luncheon ready. “Oh, Mamma,” 
she cried breathlessly, throwing her 
hat, coat and books anywhere, “has 
it has been decided?” 

“ 


, Daisy,” said her mother 


EVENINGS 





= ae — 
—JACOB JASPER’S HEIRS 


Jasper left the office early. His farewells to 


of the force were brief. In the first 


place, farewell scenes were hot to his liking, 
and in the second, none of his fellow-workers 
knew that his leave-taking was to be (final. 
They knew that he was going down into the 
country to attend to the settlement of an és- 
tate, of which he was one of the heirs, a very 
minor heir, he had given them to understand. 
This was, he thought the truth. 


Of his great- 


nervously, “do be careful. You know 
Miss Pratt has been complaining, and 
Pom old gentleman who has just moved 
n—’’ 

“Oh, bother Miss Pratt and all the 
old gentlemen! Has Jasper decided?” 

Mrs Hamilton smiled. “From the 
way you act, Daisy, I think we had 
better decide to take You to a farm 
and turn you loose.” 

“Mamma!” said Daisy, dropping 
into a chair. “Mamma, you don’t 
suppose Jasper ever would, do you?” 

“T am not sure, dear,” her mother 
said .serious'y. “He did not know 
when he went away this morning, but 
it was to be decided, one way or the 
other, today. He was to meet that 
country lawyer down town.” 

“But, Mamma, he never could go 
out and live on @ farm and be an old 
hayseed. Why, there was one in the 
play last Saturday, and he was so 
funny! Everybody laughed so! As 
if our Jasper could ever grow to look 
like that!’ 

“Oh, Daisy, child; you are very 
simple, and so are your ideas. I was 
brought up on a farm, you know.” 

“But would you like to go back now 
and live on one?” Daisy demanded. 
“Remember, we've got to go, too, if 
Jasper goes.” 

Her mother: was silent. - “I’m not 
Sure, dear,”” she said. “It’s been such 
a long time, and I’ve grown so used to 
city comforts. I suppose I would miss 
them. But when I look back—I did 
love the country very much when I 
lived there—and I don’t know, after 


all.”’ 
“But, Mamma,” wailed Daisy. 
“Think of me! I'd @ie!” 


I am thinking of you, and of Jas- 
per, too. It might be the one chance 
in the world for him. My old home 
was further south, but I know my 
Uncle Jacob was supposed to have one 
of the finest farms in his part of Wis- 
consin. If Jasper could manage it, it 
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t her brother. 


AT HOME | 


woula be a fine thing for him: And 
as for yourself, Daisy,” she went on, 
“remember, if Jasper doesn’t take the 
farm we get nothing.” 

“How much is there?” asked- Daisy, 
wide-eyed. 

“I do not know, dear, not a great 
fortune, but enough, and more than 
«.vugh to keep us in comfort, and put 
you through scool.” 

“Could I go clear through high 
school before I go to work?” 

Through high school and further, if 
you wish. You don’t know how I’ve 
dreaded your going to work, Daisy, 
and now when this chance comes to 
keep you from it, I don’t see how we 
can let it go by.” 

Mother and daughter finished their 
luncheon and spent the afternoon 
waiting for Jasper’s return. So much 
depended on,.his decision. Life in Mrs 
Hamilton’s little family had flowed 
smoothly for a_long time. The few 
hard years after her husband’s death, 
when she had been bread winner for 
herself and children, were forgotten 
now in the present prosperity. And 


as she moved about the cozy, if some-. 


what cramped, little flat, she thought 
with dread of changing these condi- 
tion. Her one disturbing thought was 
that Daisy, the little daughter -who 
ws just ready to enter high school, 
must soon go to work, for she felt that 
she must not be a burden on her 
brother longer. The mother could not 
think of Daisy, with her quick inteili- 
gence, leaving her studies to go into 
i. Office or store. But it was the city 
way. 

Then, into the peaceful tranquility 
of the family life, came this astound- 
ing news that her father’s eccentric 
brother, who had had no communi- 
cation with his family, had died and, 
by the terms of his will, left the bulk 
of his fortune to herself and Daisy, 
and the farm to the boy who bore the 
family name—left it to them on the 
absurd condition that the boy turn 
farmer. This meant, of cours?, that 
she and Daisy must accompany him 
to the far-off country neighborhood, 
up in Wisconsin, somewhere. “I don’t 
know where it is,” was Daisy’s way of 
expressing it, “but it is outside of city 
limits, and that’s enough for me to 
know. I don’t want it.” 

It was late in the afternoon when 
Jasper came home. He hung his hat 
and coat in the hall and came into the 
room where ‘his mother and sister 
waited him. 

“Well, how soon can you be ready 
to move ‘down on the farm’?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, Jasper,” cried Daisy. . 

“Son,” said his mother, “is it really 
decided ?” 

“T guess it is, Mother, as far as I 
am concerned. I met the lawyer this 
noon. We talked it over. There is 
no way around it according to him.” 

“Jasper,” said his mother. “You 
are sure you are not deciding this. way 
on our account?” 

Jasper laughed, and put his arm 
around her. “Mother,” he 
said with mock seriousness, 
“T have a faint suspicion that 
I am deciding this way on 
my own account. Why, since 
I have talked to that young 
fellow, I’m quite enthusiastic. 
I took him out to lunch—” 

“Does he_ have chin-whis- 
kers?” asked Daisy. 

“Has he what?” demended 
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“Chin-whiskers,” repeated Daisy 
dolefully. “They all do.” 

“Oh, Daisy, you are such a ninny. 
He seems like a first-rate chap. Says 
his father lives up that way—will be 
a neighbor of ours. He was brought 
up there himself.” 

“Didn’t you hate to go out to lunch 
with him? Where did you go? Na 
nice place, I hope.” 

“Daisy,” impatiently, “I don’t see 
what you are driving at!’” 

“Daisy has some very ridiculcus 
i.eas in her head about farmers,” ex- 
plained her mother. “Taken from 
plays and the comic supplements, I 
suppose.” _ 

“Well, this fellow isn’t a farmer, 
he’s a lawyer from the town, Prairie 
Center, I guess they call it, so just 
keep still.” 

“I don’t care,” said Daisy half tear- 
fully. “He’s from the country, and 
they’re always funny even if they are 
dressed all right. They look around 
them so, as if they had never seen 
anything, and they’re so interested in 
everything around. It’s so fqolish.” 

“Oh, kep still, Sis,” her brother in- 
terrupted. “Wait until you are up in 
the country, and I guess you will look 
at the cows as if you had never seen 
anything before.” 

“I suppose I will—I’ll have to; there 
won’t be anything else to look at,” 
and Daisy left the room in tears. 

“Jasper,” said his mother, “are you 
sure you want to do this?” 

“Sure, mother,” he said, “and if you 
ind Daisy are just willing to try it 
with me, it’s a go. ;I’'m going to get 
a few books on farming and read up. 
I’ve been camping enough to know I 
like to be outdoors, and I know all 
about horses. Lucky for me I drove 
a delivery wagon once, and used to 
hang around the Duff livery stable so 
much when'I was a kid. Oh, I’ll make 
a farmer.” 

There were three troubled sleepers 
in the Hamilton flat that night. The 
mother’s dreams were touched witk 
memories of the past, of the half- 
forgotten fields and shady lanes of 
long ago; the little girl’s, with fears 
of a future of which she knew noth- 
ing; and the boy's, with the boundless 
hopes, of youth, 

- [To Be Continued.] 


Rock ae Rudder 


BY JAMES L, ELDERDICE 


ANY persons have no more con- 
M ception of the purpose of the 

human will than the old lady 
had regarding the ship’s need of @ 
rudder. Noticing the anxiety of the 
captain of a certain yacht she ap- 
proached him and asked him the cause 
of his trouble. “The fact is, ma’am,” 
he replied, “our rudder’s broken.” 
“Oh, I -wouldn’t worry about that,” 
said the lady. “Being under the water 
all the time no one will notice that it 
is gone.” It is the unseen Willi, hid- 
‘den from sight, that di- 
rects the course of every 








soul across the sea of 
time, and determines its 
destination. 


But the rudder, to be of 
value, must respond to the 
guiding hand of a helms- 
man at "the wheel, who 
not only knows the way 
to port, but also all the 
perils of reef and shoal 
6 and rock that Hie in wait 
~ to destroy the proud ves- 

— sels that pre~ - 
sume to leave 
the chan. 
nel marked. out 
by. chart and 
compass. Just 
as the heims- 
man is superior 
to the helm, so 
law is superior 
to human will. 
The vessel 
whose rudder is 
unresponsive to 
the pilot’s 
guiding hand, 
and the soul 
that is disobe- 
dient to law, 
either drift or 


steer direct to 
shipwreck. “He 
who will not 


answer to the 


rudder must 
answer to the 
rock.” 

Says. (Albert 
Banks: “Any- 
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Fig 1-—-Cariicase Open 
peril to itself and to everybody elise. 
Everything in this world is made to 
be governed; no man will ever be per- 
fectly safe or happy except when he 
yields himself to be controlled and di- 
rected by the Divine Hand.” 

We may think it’ hard sometimes to 
be obedient to law, to yield our wills 
into the hand of the divine pilot who 
seeks to bring us into the haven of 
happiness, but we will find it much 
harder to break law and meet inevi- 
table penalty. For there is no other 
alternative. For all of us it is either 
rock or rudder. 

“No vessel ever drifted into port.” 
No life ever drifted over the sea of 
human effort into any desired haven 
ef success. The clear head and the 
strong hand at the helm bring the 
obedient vessel through hidden dan- 
gers, adverse winds, and buffeting 
waves, safely into harbor, with the an- 
chor swinging proudly at the prow. 
Daniel, the Hebrew youth, became 
ruler-over all the princes of the realm, 
because gt the very beginning of life's 
voyage,” he purposed in his heart, 
“that not passion, nor appetite, nor 
self-will, but divine law should con- 
trol his will.” 

Mariners fear derelicts more than 
frogs and tempests. These are disman- 
tiled, unmanned ships, headed for no 
port, guided by no pilot, rudderless, 
without crew or captain, useless, a 
constant menace to all other vessels. 
All around us are derelict souls, drift- 
ing idly with the tide, of no use to 
themselves or the world, but only ob- 
stacles in the way of many who are 
seeking a better life. These are they, 
who, because of their willfulness and 
self-conceit, would not answer to the 
rudder and therefore went te peices on 
the rock. 





Simple Designs in Cut Leather 
BY EDITH A. BARBER 

ANY articles useful as gifts or 
M for church sales may be made 
at a small cost from a soft 
suede leather. An entire hide can be 
purchased for a dollar, and from this 
a great many different objects can be 
made. Purses, cardcases, opera and 
shopping bags, cases for gloves, ties, 
handkerchiefs, cards, pins, thread 
and needles, collar bags, belts, etc, 
can be easily made from this particu- 
lar kind of leather. 

The materials necessary for this 
class of work are, 1, a sharp knife; 
2, a stiff piece of paper like “oak 
tag,”’ or very light-weight cardboard; 
3, a hard substance like glass or slate 
to rest the leather on when cutting; 
4, suede leathér; 5, silk or ‘similar 
material to place over the cut design 
for a lining; 6, paste. 

A piece of leather 914x414 inches, 
costing about 10 cents, will make a 
very attractive cardcase. Fig 1 shows 
the cardcase when open and Fig 2 
shows the cut design on the back, il- 
lustrating where it is to be placed, 
while Fig 3 shows the case closed. 
Note that the pockets are turned and 
stitched at the sides. 

Make the design for the purse on a 
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Pig 2—Cat Design on Cardcase 








PLANNING FOR CHRISTMAS 


piece of-thin, tough paper by drawing 
a part and transferring the rest until 
it is complete. (The method of. trans- 
ferring designs was described in a 
prévious article on tooied leather in 
issue of May 29.) Using carbon paper 


or by blackening the back of .the de- ” 


sign, transfer it to a stiff piece of 
paper, and with a sharp knife cut out 
the spots, making a stencil. Place 
this on the strip of leather at the 
back (Fig 2) and with a smail pen 
and ink trace around the holes. Re- 
move the stencil and cut the forms 
from the leather, taking decided 
strokes with the knife. Cut carefully 
the corners and do not pull a portion 
of the design away until it is well cut. 
out. 

A piece of colored silk the size of 
the. back face of the purse may be 
put over the inside of the design for 
an interlining to make the effect 
more pleasing. This may be sewed 
at the sides and across, or pasted. Hf 
paste is used it should be put gn the 
leather and the silk placed over it 
and weighted down until it is dry. 
Another lining of silk or leather will 
make the-case firmer. Leather is 
preferable because it is strong and 
will last a great while. Cut the lining 
exactly like the first piece of leather; 
baste it to the case, keeping the edges 
together; sew on the machine about 
\% inch from the edge; fold up the 
ends and sew in the stitches previ- 
ously made. If silk is used the edges 
should be turned down and carefully 
basted to the leather before stitching. 

Somé Charming Bags 
Very pleasing bags of all kinds may 


be made by cutting a design on the 














Fig 4—Design for Bag 

front and lining the inside with silk 
or leather. It is more satisfactory to 
paste a silk interlining over the de- 
sign, as this makes the bag firmer 
and it will wear better. After lining, 
a cord may be run in at the top 
between rows of stitchings, or slits 
may be cut in the leather for this. 

In making designs for cut work it 
should be kept in mind that the spots 
eomposing the design must be quite 
small. A design made up of a num- 
ber of small. spots is better than de- 
signs with large spots, as the latter 
will weaken the strength of the ob- 


ct. 
Fig 4 shows a pine cone design 
suitable for a shopping or opera bag. 














Fig 3—Cardcase Closed 


The material for’ this, including 
leather, lining and cord, will cost 
about 50 cents. Fig 5 shows a 
handkerchief case, which is very 
pretty made from a gray suede leath- 
er and lined with an old-rose silk. 
Other pleasing combinations are blue 
and old gold, olive green and dull red, 
dark green and blue; or dull orange; 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
dull violet and yellow-green. 


To cut circular forms in the leath- 


er, as in the cardcase design, a punch 
will be found very handy. A good 
leather paste is made by bringing to 
a slow % pound fiour in one 
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Fig 5—Wandkerchief Case 


pint water and adding to the mixture 
when cool two’ drams nitric acid, a 
few drops boric acid and clover oil. 
Leather paste may aiso be purchased 
at the rate of 25 cents per pound. 





Tomatoes, Two Styles—Place in a 
Saucepan 2 tablespoons butter and 
when hot add a can of tomatoes from 
which the juice is drained. Slice an } 
nion and cook with the tomatoes till | 


rowned. Add 1 cup cream or milk 
and thicken and season (with - salt 
and pepper) to taste. Another way: 
Bake tomatoes till half done. Mean- 
time, have sausages boiling fast for 
eight minutes; remove skins, roll in 


flour, broit till brown, place in the 
middle of a baking dish,. arrange the 
tomatoes around the edge; over the 
whole place a good layer of crumbs, 
with a sprinkling of minced parsley, 
onion, and bits of butter. Bake 20 
minutes and serve. These are German 
recipes.—[R. M. B. 





The Largest Diamonds—The ‘two 
largest diamonds in the world have 
been brought to light within the last 
score of years. Great diamonds have | 
been the objects of zealous pursuits 
for centuries, and even the cause of 
murders and wars instigated by the 
mad desire for their acquisition. In 
the case of the great historic dia- 
monds, however, we lack of complete 
and authentic 


| 
| 


information regarding | 


every stage of their history which we 


possess in reference to these 
cent diamonds of our own day. It is 
true that no important historic hap- 
pening has yet been associated with 
either of them, but we are making 


magnifi- | 


history every day, and there can be | 


little doubt that in the future the 
story “of the Excelsior and Cullinan 
diamonds will be as eagerly sought 
for as is that of the Koh-i-nur, the 


Regent and the Orloff.—[Dr George | 


F. Kunz in the Century. 





The person who insists upon pure 
feod for his body and pure food for 
his mind is likely to be strong both 
mentally and physically. 
reason he will probably prove a useful 
citizen. . 








YOULL feel 


better for work, 
play or rest if you 
eat Quaker Oats 


at least once a 





For that | 
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Old-fashioned honest 
quality of our grand- 
mothers’ time is still in 
these standard calicoes 
after more than 65 
years— 


Simpson-Eddystone 
Prints 


Beautiful new pat- 
terns, printed in colors 
that will not fade, on 
cloth of exceptional 
quality, make these the 
cotton dress-goods of 
enduring service. 

If your dealer hasn't Simp- 
son-Eddystone Prints write 
us his name, We'll help 
him supply you, 

The Eddystene Mig.Co.,Phile.,Pa. 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Se. 



















TheRochester Radiator will 























—_ HALF YOUR PUR Fee ors 
ve you doublethe $i2 
t from the same fuel, if |For hard or 
you weil give it a trial, or we} Soft Coal 
will refund money paid |wood orgas 
forit. Write for Booklet on Fi 
heating homes. fan any 
ove or 
RADIATOR CO. f Furnace 
35 Purnace St.,Rechester,N.Y. 
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American Girl Post Cards 


We will send a set of six (all dif- 
Senetiny Amer- 


Engraved 


Bent 
by retura ms mail. ¥ Bway, N. 





promise to show the cards and = 
magazine to a half dozen of 

friends. They are beautifully pr 

in fine colorings, sweet faces 

hates in the lates styles. Send B cents 


\ Dope. 2st, Springfield, Mass. 
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Desk a Household Necessity 
BY HILDA RICHMOND 
4 

HILE making a systematic tour 
W of a certain county in a pros- 

~ perous farming community, a 
young man was continually - aston- 
ished to discover that very few fami- 
lies had writing desks, or even a con- 
venient place to write, to say nothing 
of pen, ink and paper. If he had not 
had a fountain pen with him and an 
abundant supply of paper, in many tu- 
stances it would have been impossible 
to get signatures in ink. Everywhere, 
with but few exceptions, he met the 
same expressions, ‘We have always 
intended to buy a writing desk, but 
somehow money is never very plenti- 
ful, or “If desks were not luxuries 
we'd like to own one,” and these say- 
ings froin well-to-do farmers. 

In almost every home there was a 
piano and the young people of the 
house were taking music lessons, and 
a goodly sprinkling of his patrons 
owned automobiles. About one house 
in fifty boasted bath, furnact and all 
modern convenfences, whileabout half 
were supplied with water in the kitch- 
en and conveniences the people of a 
generation ago never dreamed of hav- 
ing. In fact, the few poverty-stricken 
homes in the county he carefully 
avoided, knowing that it would only 
be a waste of time to stop there, 

In one pretentious country home of 
which I know the man of the house 
goes to town when he writes his let- 
ters, and the mistress of the house 
never corresponds with anyone. There 
may be a rusty pen and a bottle of 
muddy. ink tucked away somewhere in 
that mansion, but it is doubtful. In 
another comfortable farmhouse— 
comfortable as light and heat and 
water go—a corner of the dining room 
table is cleared when the master of 
the house wants to transact business, 
a proceeding that tried the temper of 
his wife to the utmost, asthe cloth is 
lapped back into food and dishes with- 
out regard to the consequences. And 
yet that woman takes in enough egg 
and cream money every month to buy 
a desk in keeping with the other elv- 
gant furnishings of her home. She 
simply considers it a luxury out of her 
reach, and goes on grumbling and 
scolding when the tablecloth falls into 
the rhubarb sauce or other soft food. 
A Real Necessity 

A family desk is a real necessity, as 
anyone who possesses this article of 
furniture will tell you. One lady who 
enjoys her privileges of rural delivery 
to the utmost says she would as soon 
think of keeping house without a 
cooking stove as to be without a desk. 
The vae she uses is a second-hand 
affair, with many drawers and cost 
just eight dollars. She cleaned and 
revarnished it, and now she has a 
convenient place for every member of 
the family to write. Each individual 
is the proud possessor of a private 
drawer,. and the common one is well 
supplied with pens, paper and enve- 
lopes. 


Accident or Fate—Which? 


BY EVANGELINE 


E had been discussigg how of- 
W ten enterprises which in their 

incipiency were selfish, perhaps 
even to be condemned, have led to 
ends which have proved to be blessings 
instead of curses, in this way good 
sometimes coming from evil-doing. 

“T’ll tell you what is sure to come 
from evil-doing—a whole lot of trou- 
ble for someone, and a whole lot of 
regret and shame for the other fel- 
low,” broke.in a young man, crossing 
over from the window seat, where, 
with ill-concealed admiration, he had 
been watching our guest of honor. 
_From an inner pocket he took a 
nickel. “That,” said he, “has burned 
in my pocket for a score or more of 
years, and more than once it has 
brought the color of shame to my 
face. Many a time I’ve wished that 
TI could restore it to its owner, and be 
absolved from the guilt of its pos- 
session. 

“When I was a lad about twelve 
years old, I saw the little girl who 
lived in the block above us searching 
for. the nickel she had dropped. I 
crossed over, put my dirty, dishonest 
heel on the coim™ which was to have 
purchased her loaf of bread, and 
helped her look for it. When she 
went back to take the whipping which 
she insisted surely awaited her, 
I picked up the nickel, stepped 








around the corner, and bought candy 
with it. 


I loved cocoanut taffy, but 


WOMEN 


that cocoanut taffy didn’t taste good, 
and I’ve never liked cocoanut taffy 





since. 
“That nickel had an _ identifying 
mark on its face. It came back to 


me the next day from Mrs Green 
when I went to buy stationery. Two 
days later mother sent me to buy 
groceries at the corner, and the gro- 
cer, to whose boy I had paid it for his 
Pinwheel, gave it back to me in 
change. I’ve kept it ever since. 

“I never saw that little girl again. 
I never wanted to. I heard that she 
had left the neighborhood. I think 
that we always dislike those whom we 
wrong.” 

“I.am sorry that you dislike me,” 


interrupted the guest. She held out 
her hand. “Please give me that 
nickel and I'll absolve you from the 


guilt of its possession.” 

“You—your nickel! 
Annie H—.” 

“No, that was my aunt’s name. I 
got that whipping all right, the se- 
verest I ever had, and my aunt put 
me away. She said that she could 
not abide the sight of me—that I was 
a liar as well as a thief. But an- 


Her name was 


‘other aunt took me who was so much 


is the good 
My nickel, 


kinder to me that there 
that came out of evil. 
please.”’ 

He did not give it to her. 
it in his open palm. “You 
was your aunt’s.”’ 

“My aunt ts dead, and I am the 
only heir to her estate. That nickel—” 

“There are legal forms, you know— 
technicalities’’—he broke in, slipping 
it into his pocket, ‘‘and there is inter- 
est to be computed for all these 


He held 
said it 


years. I'll call tomorow and arrange 
matters.” 
“As you please, sir,” she retorted 


mischievously. 
Grange Seal Pillow Top 


S ‘ow time ago we offered a pil- 





low top bearing upon an outlined 

stamped design of the national 
seal of the grange. It found instant 
favor among members and friends of 
the order. Indeed, we 
are still receiving so 
many requests for this 
pattern that we have 
had our designer work 
out a wholly new pil- 
low top for grangers, 
herewith shown. 

This is stenciled in 
five colors on tan art 
ticking and is to be 
outlined with silk. The 
size is 21x21 inches. It 
is handsome either 
with or without a cord 
finish. The price of the 
stencfled design all 
ready to be ‘outlined 
with green Back, is 
only 45 cents; silk to 
outline 15 cents; cord 
and tassel in either 
green or red, 25 cents. 

Can you imagine a 
more appropriate gift 
for an officer or mem- 
ber of the great farm- 


ers’ organization, the 
grange? Order now 
for Christmas, and 


have plenty of time to 
work it. 

Order by number of 
our Fancywork Pattern Department, 
this office. + 


Farm Woman’s Real Position 
BY RILEY M. FLETCHER BERRY 
G the “disadvantages of.the coun- 
try” mention the proportionately 
greater number of cases of insanity 
among farmers’ wives than’ among 
other women, attributing it to isola- 
tion and hard work. This fact is true 
in sense only. A great many farmers’ 
wives undoubtedly go insane. Statis- 
tics, however, can apparently prove 
this fact only because farm-life facts 
are comparatively easy to get at, 
standing out as all vertebre of the 
backbone of the nation are bound to, 
and because it is.not a fair classifica- 
tion or division. Statistics should clas- 
sify women as city women, country 
women and the women of smal] towns 
or villages in dealing with such things. 
Did not the complications of city life 
and evasion of real facts there pre- 
vent the truth from being known, it 


would be found that there is more in- 
sanity anrong city than country wom- 





HARLOTTE PERKINS GIL- 
MAN and other writers upon 


~en, whether “insanity’’ be applied to 


those deranged outside of alcoholic 








ON THE FARM 






causes or not. And alcoholism among 
city women comes from far worse con- 
ditions than those of the country. 
Fewer Divorces Among Farmers 
Such writers fail to mention that 
there are fewer divorces among farm- 
ers’ families than among other classes 
of human beings, whether workers or 
drones. And this fact, I hold, is based 
not so much upon the negative side cf 
“lack of opportunity” as upon that 
positive, vital, happy one that the 
lives of farmers and their wives pos- 
sess more in common than exists be- 
tween the average man of other occu- 
pation and his wife; that both have 
wholesome, “overlapping” work, not 
idle trivialities or_ artificial ambitions 
to fill hands and thoughts. Where such 
work in common between husband 
and wife is ridiculed or denounced it 
will be found there is either a basis of 
envy under the ridicule or a willful 
ignorance or skepticism from inborn 
narrowness and lack of experience. 
Because theré husband and wife 
may find so much in tOmmon, the so- 
ealled “loneliness” of the country does 
not begin to compare with the Ioneli- 
ncss of city women if the usual condi- 
tions prevail. In the city business is a 
demon which drives men from their 
homes both day and night. Certainly 
their wives may have. social and edu- 
cational distractions for themselves or 


* their children, but there is no gayety, 


no educational ambition, no travel or 
money or even children (if they and 
their mother must be deprived of =he 
husband and father’s presence) which 
can make up to the average, home- 
loving woman, of whatever station, for 
this vital lack. There are thousands 
of “social leaders,” whose husbands 
are business, political or mere money 
kings, who would give all they possess 
to lead an “isolated” farm life, with 
its opportunities for peace and com- 
panionship, which they can never 
hope to have under the existing con- 
ditions of their “envied lives.” No, 
the demands of business in city life, 
with the endless complications and re- 
sults attached, cause more bitter un- 
happiness and consequently more di- 
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vorce and insanity among women than 
any farm isolation. 


The Largeness of Country Life 


Mrs Gilman says “the tiniest of vil- 
lages is better than an isolated farm 
in respect to its mental life.” I do not 
agree with her, but then, one’s opin- 
ion must depend upen one’s idea of 
“mental life.” There are splendid 
women and men and fine things done 
in some of.our small towns and vil- 
lages, but in general the small com- 
munity tends to. narrow life and-to 
make dwelling upon affairs of others 
seem essential or unavoidable. Coun- 
try life is a large life, with few neigh- 
bors and all of heaven and earth to 
gaze upon and here may be found the 
inspiration difficult in city life nar- 
rowed by high walls and artificial 
ideals and difficult in the human limi- 
tations of a village. 

The dangers of isolation are no 
greater than those of a-city, and its 
effects depend greatly upon the indi- 
vidual. Isolation is. not isolation in 
the accepted, distorted meaning if one 
has one’s family, books, and-a_ love. of 
the out of doors, for these.are.the real 
things of life. Their value,should. not 
be minimized for each of the three 
takes one out of oneself. and. even 
beyond the farm. One’s family usually 


— 
in ‘time scatters to some extent, 
whether near or far, and letters, vis- 
its (a few; not too many), books and 
magazines, bring outside opinions, 
while “God’sout of doors” is a priceless 


blessing. <A farmer’s wife lacks the 
racking noise, the evil smells and 
peace-sapping scenes of the city. In- 


stead she possesses sights and sounds 
and fragrancé of a type for which 
some city men as well as women 
would give fortunes. And yet the 
heart-breaking pity of it is tat so 
many country women should allow 
personal disregard at the hands of 
their husbands to dull their sense of 
largeness, their sense of comparison, 
and” make them willing to exchange 
their fabulous treasures for a mess of 
pottage made of left-overs disguised 
by being curried and dished with 
paper frills. 


Men the More Conservative 


It is.true that, as a rule, men are 
not as progressive as women and de 
not possess the same quality and quan- 
tity of moral courage. Also they are 
more conservative than women, which 
is a safeguard very often. Farmers 
are the most conservative of men, 
and men in general, having held the 
visible ruling power so long, being soe 
often spoiled thereby,’ are selfish. But 
(please sit on the stile calmly) there 
are not only many and many 
innumerable exceptions—but this is 
mostly a mere matter of habit and 
not entirely the fault of man; only 
half of it. If a man and his wife may 
start a home alone together they not 
only have equal responsibility, but if 
they are fortunate enough to live in 
the country they have a better chance 
for life as it should be, than under oth- 
er conditions. I do not like this way 
of running down the farmer. Whene@ 


‘hoat seems for any reason too far 
‘down in the water on one side the in- 


stinct is for the passengers to rush to 
the other side, and it is suicidal. The 
farmer does not mean to be selfish 
{he who may be) and he only needs 
the right kind of suggestions 
to. help him see how things 
may he  beitered. The farmer’s 
wife who wants to rush to the 
city to, live is committing suicide 
quite as much as the farmer is com- 
mitting murder when he does not 
take his wife with him on occasional 
trips there, whether for business or 
pleasure. The pity of it is that either 
should unconsciously so throttle hap- 
piness! 


No. Time to Think 


But to go back so far as the perils 
of isolation are concerned in mental 
balance, the world has far greater 
perils. It has gone mad through too 
great dependence upon each other, a 
habit which necessitates constantly 
going someplace, or seeing some- 
body; doing something socially. Con- 
certed effort is sometimes necessary, 
but the truly great men and women, 
not the fighters but the thinkers, who 
have evolved into the greatest do-ers, 
have gained their power through an 
experience, perhaps a forced one, of 
isolation, 

There are few quiet evenings now 
except.at farm homes, and when, un- 
less then, is there opportunity these 
days for most families to be together 
at all? Is it any wonder people drift 
apart with no home association? There 
is too much to see in cities; too much 
to read and too much to hear. The 
marvel is that anyone accomplishes 
anything. Where can there be time 


to think? 
| e2| 4 ea |e 
No 736+ Four Squares of Jungle Quilt 
The entire quilt of one double and 
18 single blocks was shown in these 
columns last week. For those who 
wish to buy the set by degrees we 
have arranged to offer them in strips 
of four blocks, of which the above is 




















the first. The succeeding strips will 
be Nos 737+, 738+, 739+ and 
740+. The above strip of four blocks, 


or tan or blue chambray, with cotton 
to work, will be sent, postpaid, for 30 
cents. Order by number, 736+, of 
our Fancywork Pattern Department, 
this office. The entire set, stamped on 
fine quality tan or blue  chambray, 
with cotton to work, $1.35 postpaid. 
AR peas raaess of the set complete is 


When a man féels_that he is indis- 
pensable, he ceases to be dependable, 





















A -department wherein our 
readers may give expression to 
their haloes interests and -the 


—, ideas which they wish 


ge EE. wnerdn & 
e 
ise to home and 
farm vibe. -, this de- 
pa mot paid for. It is 
Is It Worth While? 
Is it worth while that we jostle a brother 
ce load on-the rough road of 
ife? 
Is it worth while that we jeer at each 
other 
In*blackness of heart?—that we war 
to the knife? 


God pity us all in our pitiful strife. 


God pity us all aS we jostie each other; 
God pardon us all for the trftumphs 
we feel 
When a fellow goes down; poor, heart- 
broken brother, 
Pierced to the heart; words are keener 
than steel, 
And mightier, 
weal. 


far, for woe and for 


Wete it not well in this brief little 
journey 
On over the isthmus, down into the 


tide, 
We give him a fish instead of a serpent, 
Eere folding the hands to be and abide 
For ever and aye, in dust at his side? 


Look at the roses saluting each other; 
Look at the herds all at peace on the 
plain— 
Man, and an only, 
brothe 
And oe os his heart on his peril and 


makes war on his 


Shamed. by the brutes that go down on 
the plain. 
{Joaquin Miller 


A Successful Ladies’ Aid 


BY ONE OF THE MEMBERS 


E started our Ladies’ Aid so- 
W ciety with 45 members eight 
years ago, meeting every week 
Then we decided that 


so now we meet once 
Each member pays 








for a while. 
was.too often, 
in two weeks. 


five cents every month for dues. We 
furnish dinrfr or supper, according 
to the time of day our meetings are 
held. Each member furnishes some 
part of the refreshments. We have 
ea notice of the meeting read in 


church the Sunday before a meeting. 
and a cordial invitation is extended 
to all. A great many*come who are 
not members, both gentlemen and 
ladies; they pay ten cents each. Chil- 
dren pay five cents. 
Committees and Werk 
We have a work committee, floral 
committee and social committee. The 
work ‘committee attends to hringing 
in work for the society, such as quilt- 
ing, sewing and other light work a 
society can dq. We make a certain 
charge per spool for all the thread 
we use on & quilt, and the price of 
sewing is arranged by t committee. 
We usually meet where the sewing is 
to be done, but furnish the refresh- 
ments just the same. We have mafe 
over 100 yards of carpet for our 
church: We pay out our money just 
where we see it will do the most good, 
always for some church work or for 
charity. We pay part of the pastor’s 
ealary, and help to keep up our cem- 
etery. 
A Hundred-Dollar Quilt 
We have made over a thousand dol- 
fars since we organized. We made 
@n autograph quilt which brought us 
about $100. The work committee 
bought bleached muslin at ten cents 
per yard. It was cut in blocks 12 
inches square. One of the ladies 
drew a désign on each one with a 
pencil. She first drew the circles, the 
first one the size of a breakfast plate 
end the second one about one-half 
inch inside that. Then she drew flow- 
ers, birds, animals, etc, inside each 
circle, but tried to have the same 
amount of work on each block. The 
blocks were then passed out to the 
members and each one outlined the 
design with red embroidery floss. Af- 
ter the design was worked they all 
solicited names of their friends and 
acquaintances, each one paying ten 
cents for the privilege of writing their 
names on a block. The names were 
arranged around the outside of the 
circles and outlined with the red floss. 
en all were done they were joined 
together on the right side, and red 
and white finishing braid covered all 
the seams. The edge of the spread 
was turned up on the right side and 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





the voluntary contribution of 
each desiring 
other readers. Herein those 


the braid stitched over - It made 
a beautiful spread. 

In addition to regular, meetings we 
have: socials, always having reiresh- 
ments, for which we charge. Then 
we make’ up fancy articles, such as 
embroidered collars, handkerchiefs, 
aprons, ironing holders, paper flow- 
ers, etc. 

One of the rules of our society is 
that there can be no gossiping about 
our neighbors and no scandal repeated 
in our society, and I have yet to hear 
the first disrespectful word about any- 
one said at our meetings. Therein 
lies the whole success of any society. 
Think together, talk together, work 
together, and try to please each other. 
Where there is unity there is strength 
and always success. 


The Open Forum 


Indorses Previous Views 

Dear Host: I have been véry much 
interested in the letters of the old- 
fashioned girls and boys; I am glad 
there are so many of them. My home 
is in a small town, but I spend a 
great deal of my time, especially in 
summer, with my sister on a farm, 
where I. would much rather be. I am 
18 years old, but keep very little com- 
pany, as I do not believe in keeping 
company too young. As to liberties, 
that is something I simply do not al- 
low. I wish more of our boys were 
like Nebraska Boy No 2.—[Pennsyl- 
vania Sister, 


Michigan Speaks 

Dear Host: “I am one of those 18- 
year-old farm girls who really enjoy 
farm life. A girl cannot be too care- 
ful of her words and actions. I often 
say a little more than J ought to, but 
try to keep still the next time when 
in such a place. There ought to be 
more of the old-fashioned girls, es 
West Virginia Boy calls them. I sm 
glad to hear him speak so well of the 
agricultural college; Indiana Boy, too. 
If some of the boys would be more 
old-fashioned they would be more 
welcome’ bye the old-fashioned girls. 
I certainly did enjoy reading A Girl's 
rank Opinion, and the thoughts ex- 
pressed by Wisconsin Maid. I hope 
more girls and boys will express their 
minds.—[A Michigan Girl. 


A Down East Girl 


Dear Host: My idea of a true edu- 
cation accerds perfectly with that of 
K. C H. I think that A Boy’s High 
Ideals, by N. F, Alderman, is ebautiful, 
I wish that every boy and young man 
in the county might read those letters 
in the September 4 issue. I quite agree 
with Nebraska Boy, No 2, in regard to 
construing well-meant expressions in 
a wrong way, for I believe that, “He 
who puts a—bad construction upon a 
good act reveals his qwn wickedness 
at heart.” - Girls, if it does lie in our 
power to reform the young men, let 
us strive earnestly, nor be “weary in 
well-doing.”—[A Maine Girl. 

His Heart in the Country 





Dear Host: I perfectly agree with 
N. F. Alderman and Nebraska Boy 


No 2. Some people are always look- 
ing for a chance to talk about others, 
always ready to kick some poor fel- 
low who is down, instead of taking 
him by the hand and lifting him 
to his feet. Believe nothing ill that 
you hear and only half what you sec. 
I agree with L. I. G. I was raised on 
a farm and there is where I spent my 
happiest boyhood days. My heart is 
in the country, but I live in town and 
am boarding. My best friend, my 
mother, is dead. Boys, mother is al- 
ways vour best friend. Realize it be- 


fore it is too late.—[Lonely Pennsyl-' 


vania Boy. 
A Girl's Power 


Dear Host: I agree 
who said that many young men are not 
so bad but what a good girl can 
straighten them up, I know a good 
many boys who are not going straight, 
and I honestly believe that if some 
good, sensible girl would have a good 
plain talk with them that they would 
reform, at least, many would. Young 
men will listen to a girl’s talk 
lot quicker 
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man’s talk. Boys, don’t leave the girls 

to do ail the writing.—[Missouri Boy. 
An Old Tabler Returns 

Dear -Host: It gives me renewed 

faith in human hature to see that 








there are some old-fashioned giris 
yet. I had .thought that there 
were none in this day and gen- 
eration, and that «the principles in 


which I was instructed had passed 
away. But I wish to know if any of 
the readers of this corner can help an 
unfortunate one? Last winter my 
brother lost his left hand, crushed by 
a falling tree. He is a farmer and 
likes farming better than other occu- 
pations, but it is very unhandy to ‘lo 
some kinds of work, pitch hay, for in- 
stance. He has a hook to aid him. 
Though such cases are, happily, un- 
common, perhaps someone has had a 
similar accident and has found some- 
thing more useful than a hook.— 
[Cloverdale. 
Better Than a Career 


Dear Host: I agree with G, F. 
Crampton when she says giris have a 
clear vision when they see that better 
than to gain a “career,’’ is to give to 
the world children, who, through their 
influence, shall conquer evils and bring 
forth good for humanity. It is so real 
and true I would like to see it printed 
often. It is God’s law and, we are 
happier in the end if we yield to His 
way in the beginning. The world is 
slowly growing better.—[New York 
Girl No 2. 





offer the simplest and most 
inexpensive means for 
taking up satisfactory pho- 
tography. Made on the 
Kodak plan by Kodak work- 
men, they are fully capable 
of first-class work. They 
use Kodak film and require 
No Dark-Room. 


$1.00 to $12.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
3% State Street, 


| Ash your dealer or write 
us Sor the Book of the Rochester, N. ¥. 


Brownies. 


A Duty 
I want to offer this suggestion: Let 
the women of the neighborhood co- 
operate and take a taste of social life 
as a duty, just.as they would prepare 
meals for the family.—[M. Oo. C., Il. 
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For $1.25 we will send you this handsome French Curl 16 Inch 
Ostrich Feather (any color). Never before has such a bargain 
been offered. This is a carefully selected high grade plume, 
has very lustrous fibre and is extra wide. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. KRAFT & bo., 866 W. 46 St., NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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a whole 
them they will listen’ to. @ 


| A full line of Photographic Goods always 
stock. Developing and printing for the 
| amateur, Carefu! attention to all mail ordess, 
Catalog and Discount Sheet free. 

Sweet, Wallach & Co., 74 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








5 POST CARDS 


Send us a aoc stamp and we will send you 
the five c tell you how to get more 
, POST CARD House. 39 pRoabwar, SPRINGFIELD. MASS 
















Don't Pay Two Prices for Stoves and 
Buy at Factory Prices, Save $18.00 


OOSIER STOVES 


Are Wonderful “ Fue! Savers and Easy Bakers.” 
The 2 new 1910 im ents make them the finest 
stoves and ranges inthe world. “Why not buy 
st when you can buy 1 et such low 
nheardof Factory Prices 
Mocclees Are Daltvevel For You 
To Use 30 Days Free In Your 
Own Home Before You Buy. 
A written guarantee with each stove, backed 
bye Million Dollars. Our new 1910 improve- 
Ments on stoves abeolutely ae anything 
- ever produced, 
S7’Send postal today for hin catalogue 


HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY 













Self-Loading Riffe. 


As its name indicates, this rifle reloads itself, the 

recoil of the exploded cartridge doing the work. 
This places the complete control of the rifle under 
the trigger finger, which permits rapid shooting 


with great ease and accuracy. The .351 Caliber 
High-Power cartridge, has tremendous killing 
power, making it heavy enough for the largest game 


Catalogue fully describing this rifle, “The Gun 
that shoots Through Steel,” sent upon request. 


Winonesten Rereatina Anus Co., - NEW Haven, Comm. 














j USY mothers will rejoice in the 
B attractive practical styles for 
little folks here shown. No 


2993 is a Boys’ Russian Suit, consist- 
ing of a blouse with permanent turn- 
down collar and sleeves plaited at 
bottom or finished with wristbands 
and . knickerbockers. An excellent 


model for linen, gingham, galatea, 
serge and flannel. Sizes 2, 3, 4 and 5 
years. 


No 2989—Girls’ Dress, with high or 
low neck and long or elbow sleeves. 
This smart model was in white pique, 
but is also ddaptable to serge and 
challis. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 

No 2991—Misses’ Semi-Fitting Coat 
in three-quarter length, Tan covert 

















Some Patterns Worth While 
cloth, broadclo*tl.. cheviot and tweed 
are serviceable. Sizes 12, 14 and 16 
years. 

No 2998—Ladies’ Skirt, with seven- 
gored yoke upper partand plaited 
flounce lower part. This would be ex- 
ceedingly stylish in venetian cloth or 
shadow stripe serge. Sizes 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30 and 32-inch waist. 

No 1548—Ladies’ Six-Gored Skirt, 
to be plaited or gathered at the back. 
A good model for the separate skirt of 
linen, duck or mohair. Sizes 22, 2 
26, 28, 30, 32 and 34-inch waist. 

How to Order 

These patterns are 10 cents each. 
Order by number, stating size wanted, 
of our Pattern Department, this of- 


fice. 
Danger Signals 


BY HILDA RICHMOND 


Coughs 


otitis is the third in this series of artic the 

being on Constipation, the second on Head- 

~ Others tobe printed will be on Sores, The 
Blues, and Excessive Fatigue.] 


UCH of the delay that results 
M in death is caused by some 








ill-advised person making 
light of so-called smal! complaints 
which the sufferer has. Men and 


women who! “rush in where angels 
fear to tread” are so numerous in this 
world that we meet them at every 


turn, Of course, there are also per- 
sons who magnify every incipient 
pain, and run to. the doctor when 


there is no cause for alarm, but a 
conscientious physician will soon tell 
the chronic whiner there is nothing 
at all the matter with him. 

Coughs come under the list of dan- 
ger signals habitually disregarded, 
though consumption ts one of the 
most dreaded diseases. “Pshaw! I 
have had a cough like that for 
years!”’ the hearty man or woman ex- 
claims when Some sufferer confides 
the fact that a severe cold has left 
him with a hacking bark that dis- 
tresses him, and that he is losing 
flesh. “What you need is to take a 
bottle or two of Dr So and &e’s cough 
remedy and you'll be ali right. That 
cured me when our folks were sure 
I was going into consumptien.” 

Well, perhaps it did, but all cuch 





MOTHERS AND 


statements are doubtful. And why 
should any mah or woman feel com- 
petent to prescribe for people who 
may have an entirely different com- 
plaint from anything they ever expe- 
rienced? Very often whooping cough, 
a bad cold or some disease leaves a 
little hacking cough until the next 
summer, but any chronic cough 
should not be deped with drugs, but 
cured by common-sense means. 

Of course, the ideal way is to keep 
the. system in such a condition that 
colds~are out of the question, but a 
sudden storm, anxiety, exposure or 
disease may bring on a cold with its 
attendant cough, even when the ut- 
most care is taken. The healthy body 
quickly throws off the cold, while the 
one weakened by constipation, worry, 
indigestion or careless living falls an 
easy prey to all sorts of troubles. 

A cough should never be lightly 
regarded and left to get well of its 
own accord, any more than it should 
be drugged till the sufferer finds him- 
self with two complaints instead of 
one. Cough syrups usually contain 
morphine, opium, chloroform, or 
some other quieting drug, that does 
not cure, but only gives temporary 
relief, and these drugs are all very 
hard on the stomach, often adding 
indigestion to the other troubles, 

Especially when a cough is attend- 
ed by loss of flesh should it receive 
immediaté attention. In these days, 
when public opinion is being aroused 
on the subject of tuberculosis, not a 
symptom should he ignored. Many 
wait until feebleness of body, night 
sweats, a racking cough and all the 
terrors of the last stages of consump- 
tion come on before doing anything, 
but then it is too late. While the loss 
of flesh may be a good thing for cer- 
tain over-heavy people, a thin per- 
son with a consumptive tendency can- 
not spa.: a single ounce. And even 
when heavy persons begin to cough 
in a distressing way and lose flesh, it 
is not a healthy sign. 

A competent physician is the one to 
consult for coughs, but the patient 
may do much for himself by exercis- 
ing care and keeping from fatigue 
and exposure. And he can also exer- 
cise care for others, which is his duty. 
The careless way in which some peo- 
ple with coughs spread disease germs 
is appalling. They cough and ex- 
pectorate, as if others had no rights 
in life, in spite of warnings going 
forth from every magazine and news- 
paper in. the land. I know there are 
parénts who. think it shows .devotion 
to ailing children to disregard the 
laws of health, but it is wicked and 
unfair to expose themselves and 
others unnecessarily. 

And it isn’t necessary, either, to go 
into a panic every time some member 
of the family has a cough. In fact, 
when the patient is a child the less 
said about the matter the bettér. A 
reliable, safe medicine put up by the 
family doctor, if medicine be needed, 
simple, nourishing food, plenty of sun- 
shine and fresh air will effect a cure 
in most cases without a bit of wor- 
rying. 

Some people are predisposed to 
lung troubles and tuberculosis, and 
need more care than others. A sound, 
rugged young fellow, with generations 
of hearty ancestors behind him, may 
do things a delicate young man 
would not dare to dream of, so when 
you are making light of the com- 
plaints of others, or your own aches 
and ails, remember that “no man 
liveth to himself.’’ The sins our an- 
cestors have committed render us 
vulnerable to certain habits and dis- 
eases, and we can’t afford to ignore 
these facts. So if a cough persist- 
ently ._ refuses to yield to good diet, 
fresh air, plenty of sléep and simple 
home remedies, be sure the danger 
signal is flying, and should not be ig- 
nored. 








Disappointment 
“An’ me just bustin’ full of common 
oréinary grain,” 





DAUGHTERS 









fast as he can work the slide handle, 


Ask your dealer and insist on 
STEVENS. If you cannot obtain, 
we will ship direct, express prepaid, 
upon receipt of catalogue price. 
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Repeating Shotgun 
(Browning’s Patent) 


Can Not Clog 


When-a shell is di 
block is immediately unlocked by the 
recoil, and by a backward motion of the 
slide handle the discharged shell is drawn out of the chamber; at the 
same time the loaded shell leaves the magazine and goes onto the lifter. 
By this exclusive feature the shooter may fire six times in succession as 


,the inertia 


POSITIVELY WITHOUT CLOGGING 
An hour behind the traps witha Stevens willprove our claim emphatically. 


Send five cents in stamps for our 
latest catalogue, giving complete 
description of our No. 520 repeat- 


ing shotgun. 


All about hunting and shooting game in Dan Beard's book “Guns and 
Gunning,” sent postpaid for 20c., paper cover; 3c. in cloth stamped in gilt. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY, 20 Pine Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
























VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 
ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
CHAIN STITCH 
Are the 





NE=-HOME 


gratifications of an artistic success 
shared in by thousands of housewives. 


machines bearing the name NEW HOME ave dis- 
ities :—they are made better than others by the use of 
y yete rial and better workmanship. There are no others my 
; no others that give as se 
nate a reputation for quali 
by serving and ministe: 
Purchase a NEW HOME 
and an assistant which will 





THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST 
‘We have our own organization of dealers for the sale and distribution of our 
have dealers in all parts of the world. Sewing machines bearing name “NEW 
be purchased from our authorized dealers only. Warranty never runs cut. © 


If there is no NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept. @. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 


SEWING 
MACHINES 


e@ and satisfaction. 
ch is the envy of all others, acqu' 
ng to the spusewice for many years. 
you will find it an agreeable companion 
make you badeomidtes of dressmakers 


roduct and 
OME” 








SAVE ENOUGH ON YOUR STOVE 





TO PAY FOR THE FUEL 





market is low. 


lowest possible figure. 


you at least $10.00 to $20.00 more. 


A Sure Saving of $10.00 to $20.00 


on a heating or cooking stove is only natural when 
you consider our plan of selling direct from the 
foundry. We build only the highest grade of stoves 
and ranges down in our foundry at Newark, Ohio. 
We buy our material in tremendous lots when the 
Our foundry is working all the 
year around. And so we bring costs down to the 
Then we add one small 
Selling profit to these already low costs and that 
makes the price you see in our catalog. Your 
local dealer in selling stoves would have to charge 


Write for Our FREE Stove Book 





We ask you p 
to send for this book at once. 
about the quality that goes into eve 
It tells how each stove is put toget 


shipping points and thus insure 


ae order. 


day we receive 3 
Address, 


r postal card or letter. 





in your own interests 
It tells you 
stove. 
er and 

inspected to insure absolute perfection. 
And it also tells how we keep some of our 
high grade stoves in warehouses located 
throughout the country at all principal 








Don’t Put Of Buying 





pa A RR 
member. 
oun heune for thirty de 


Quick and Safe Delivery and Very Small Freight Charges 


We carry big stocks of all our stoves and make 
WRITE TODAY FOR THE NE 
. = have a copy renee up and waiting to 





Bet it mow and have weather is here. 
it now and have it a, Ths 


te Seve 
if it is pot 
entirely aye Ge sity it it back com J 
all the char 


shipment the — } we 
w FREE. gay oy % arovies 























STAR POST CARD CO. 124 So. 6th Street, PRILABELPHIA, PA 





Poultry Feeding and Fattening 
4 





















‘ADVERTISEMENT 


oe THE CHAUTAUQUA IDEA v. 


priate the Different Kinds of Useful Knowledge 


less vaguely about “the Chau- 
tauqua - idea.” Some people 
think “Zt is merely a series of talk- 
fests, oF Summer meetings for public 


kK VERYBODY has heard more or 


| 


lectures- and entertainments, typified | 


by hundreds of “Chautauquas” held 
in all parts of the country. Others 
know that Chautauqua originated the 
summer schools for regular class work 
which have been taken up by most of 
our colleges and universities in recent 
sears. To hundreds of thousands of 
readers of Chautauqua courses at 
home Chautaugua is an alma mater 
to which they owe information, inspi- 
ration and genuine culture. As a -mat- 
ter of fact, the Chautauqua idea is not 
only a distinctive American idea, but 
it is in some respects the most re- 
markable contribution to means of 
education for the people ever put into 
practical use. It has developed a 
System of Popular Education which is 
without paraliel in the world. 

Chautauqua, N Y, is the permanent 
homme of this modern Chautauqua in- 
stitution, whose aim is to bring all the 
people into touch with that kind of 
higher education which increases per- 
sonal efficiency and makes everyday 
life of the largest possible value. 


Purpose of the Chautauqua 

“First of .all, Chautauqua, by 
Home Reading Course, seeks to brmg 
to the individual at his own home the 
best that college and university au- 
thorities can give, not in technical, 
but in easily understandable form. 
Chautauqua says: “Concentrate your 
attention upon this kind of systematic 
reading, and you will get something 
out of it thet will stay by you, make 
you better company for yourself, in- 
crease your efficiency for making the 
most out of your life, broaden your 
outlook, and in a word, develop your 
personal capacities and strengthen 
your powers—the object of all higher 
education.” 

It is not too much to say that Chau- 
tauqua has done this for hundreds of 
thousands of people in all walks of 
life during more than thirty years; 
and there is every reason to believe 
that its service was never so com- 
plete for the purpose as today. Chau- 
tauqua has created a type of book for 
popular education at home, and a 
monthly magazine-“teacher” equally 
distinctive’ among magazines in form 
and contents. 

Here, then, is the fundamental 
Chautauqua idea: The American ideal 
is a democracy of efficiency. The es- 
sentials of a higher education make 
for personal efficiency. Theoretically 
everybody in a demecracy is entitled 
to the essentials of a higher educa- 
tion, but the vast majority of persons 
cannot go to institutions for that cul- 
ture. People who have had some ex- 
perience in life are in various ways 
more able to grasp essentials than in- 
experienced high school or college 
boys. Chautauqua takes these essen- 
tials of culture to such people at their 
own homes. 

The Testimony of an Eminent Divine 

‘Simply ‘and briefly,” says Edward 
Everett Hale, “Chautauqua purposes 
to initiate people into what have been 
the mysteries of learning. To initiate 
them. To begin with them. It does 
not finish. Only God finishes, and that 
when eternity. is done. But we give 
them the password. They shall be 
able to be good listeners. They shall 
be able to confess ignorance, at least. 
They shall know how little they know 
—and that, if Socrates was wise, is 
the sum of knowledge. The American 
father sends his son to the University 
of Yale or of Madison, his daughter to 
college at Oberlin or to Vassar. Chau- 
tauqua means that when that lad and 
that girl come home, the father and 
mother, .the brother and sister at 
home, shall be able to talk with them 
of thelr studies— to walk with them 





in Greece or in the cities of Ionia— 
to listen with them to the song of 
Horace or of: Petrarch, te consider 
with them the records of tntold ages 
in the tertiary of Dakota, to watch 
with them the -rising of the dredge 
as it brings the treasure of the deep 
upon the deck of the Challenger. Chau- 
tauqua means, in the system of its 
reading circle, to give a chance to any 
man in America, to see where he can 
study, and to follow, in his own lines, 
where his own taste or where his own 
needs may direct him. It means that 
he shall know the language of 
scholarship well enough to be able to 
put the questions to experts which 
they shall understand, and be able 
to listen intelligently to their an- 
swers.”’ 

To this twentieth-century idea. of 
home education Chautauqua Institu- 
tion devotes its resources throughout 
the year, under a charter like that of 
colleges or universities ( not for pri- 
vate profit). 

Ex-Gov George W. Atkinson of W 
Va, speaking of his experiences with 
the Chautauqua gourse, says: 

“My Chautauqua courses of study 
have taught me that what we need 
most is only as much knowledge as 
we can assimilate and organize into a 
basis for action; for if more be given, 
it may become injurious, The world, 
my hearers, is filled with intellectual 
‘wetlogs,’ rendered such by undigested 
learning. Overstudy is as injurious as 
no study. Two many coats of paint 
will crack under sun pressure, and 
are as ineffectual as no paint; while, 
on the other hand, thin veneering is 
absolutely useless. So it is with edu- 
cation. We should beware of over- 
loading lest we become top-heavy; but 

e should take on enough learning to 
render us intelligent and useful men 
and women.” 


The Work of the School 


«Chautauqua Institution has just 
concluded its season of summer edu- 
cational work, which consists of two 
branches—summer Assembly and 
summer schools. The first summer 
Assembly was held thirty-six years 
ago. Some 50,000 people attended the 
Assembly the past seasen, which 
lasted eight weeks and offered a public 
program of about 400 events, lectures, 
readings, recitals, entertainments, con- 
ferences, etc. The Assembly idea’ is 
widely familiar as a forum for pre- 
senting the vital topics. of the day be- 
fore audiences of representative peo- 
ple. The season culminates in the 
“recognition day” for readers of the 
Home Department who are entitled 
to diplomas from Chautauqua for hav- 
ing read four years of the course: 
Classical, English, European and 
American. Naturally, by far the 
largest numiber of the diplomas are 
sent to the homes of the readers, but 
the inspiration of this “commence- 
ment” occasion is exceedingly impres- 
sive. Similar “recognition days” are 


held at many other Chautauqua as-. 


semblies which adopt the Chautauqua 
Home Reading Work, and are more 
convenient for “graduates” of the 
four years’ course to attend. 

The summer schools conducted at 
Chautauqua during the past season 
consisted of 15 departments under 80 
teachers, offering approximately 180 
courses, and enrolled 3500 students. 

For the conduct of its work both 
summer and winter Chautauqua In- 
stitution is becoming better equipped 
each year. A resident summer pop- 
ulation of 10,000 to 12,000. persons is 
accommodated on a plot of-217 acres, 
with 27 public buildings, a hotel, 600 
cottages and all the conveniences and 
safeguards of a modern town. The 
daily schedule for living here ts of 
itself no inconsiderable education for 
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Educate Yourself 


Enjoy a Chautauqua Course 
at Someone Else’s Expense 








You don’t have to spend a cent of your own money for 
a complete Chautauqua Course—four books, regularly $5.50, 
and a $2.00 Magazine—tota!, $7.50. You know the “ Chau- 
tauqua Idea” and that it stands for one of the greatest 
educational movements of our age. Twenty minutes a day 
will cover it—you can take advantage of spare moments, 
little margins of time—just the time most people lose each 
day. You, too, will enjoy it along with the many thou- 
sands already readitfy the Courses. By our new plan, 
which brings to every home the ‘ demaead benefits of a col- 
lege education 


We Give You a 


Chautauqua Course 


The idea of the Chautauqua Course in a nut shell is: 
Don’t read at random! Concentrate your attention on a 
group of topics worth while and you will get something 
out of your reading which will stay by you. 

Its popularity is today greater than ever, because it has 
proven by years of experience to be the simplest means of 
education and of individual development ever devised. It 
helps young or old to develop their capacities, to broaden 
their views, and fo increase their powers for pleasure and 
profit. 

The Chautauqua Course consists each year of beauti- 


. fully bound books, especially prepared to cover the subject 


of the year’s course. Monthly lessons, hints, instruction’ 
and supplementary reading are given through the Chautau- 
qua Magazine, which is prepared solely for this specific 
purpose. It is safe to say that hundreds of thousands of 
people in the United States know of, and appreciate, the 
Chautauqua idea. 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 


All we ask can be done in a day or in a few evenings. 
Simply send us subscriptions of yourself or others to our 
‘Magazines below, amounting in all to $10.00, and we will 
ship you all four of the Chautauqua books at once, fully 
prepaid, and enter your name for a complete set of Chau- 
tauqua Magazine for a year. 


Here are the magazines Yearly Price 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST $1.00 ee ae ee 
FARM AND HOM. 3 | Sos 
POPULAR FASHIONS ‘ pens yg tapes pe 
ORANGE JUDD FARMER 1.00 | %%,you wish, for yourself or 
NEW ENGLAND 1.00 | others. 


You send us all the money you collect, $10.00 in all, and 
we put you down as a full-paid Chautauqua Student. 

Now is the time to_begin—the Courses are just start- 
ing. Don’t delay. Send in the subscriptions at once. 
Grasp the season’s opportunity and act today. Further 
particulars if desired. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Educational Bureau 
Chicago 


New York SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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OUR GRAND FALL OFFER ‘BARGAINS In EVERY LINE EVERY LINE 


We have just completed our NEW, GENERAL CATALOG, FURNITURE — RUGS—CARPETS—OFFICE FIXTURES 
containing in detail our wonderful FALL, OFFER. This ad- | ~UUMBER—SASH DOORS—BUILDING MATERIAL— 
vertisement, however, embraces a general outline of the con- —FENCING — HARD WARE — BELTING — 


tents of this WONDERFUL PUBLICATION. During this Fall hg Aa nae yy ae Ay ae ad = 


FARM—OFFICE—FACTORY—we have /t in our mammoth | ¥° have REDUCED, lower than ever before, the wonderful VES— 
stock and always at a SAVING IN PRICE. bargain prices at which our merchandise has been sold. Fetch ae HF aanaorel Ciena anOCe, 


WONDERFUL CATALOG 9 Lumbor £2! ::172':;| Fu R BINDING GUARANTEE 


We have published a BRAND NEW CATALOG, different rnish omplete. ARANTE rchase 

than any other proviously tesued by us. It is twice as bie: ihe iivour stock. tie wus Win be EXACTLY ‘AS REPRESENTED in vere 
ives ry of our business and tells all about our ~ you secure any merchandise from 

WONDERFUL OPERATIONS; contains over 50,000 BAR- eno AITAESSi tye Ou erat sented. we'lt TAKE 1T BACK at our FREIGHT 

GAIN OFFERS in every line. ‘Gives illustrations true to’ bough ctsheria and REFUND YOUR MONEY in 

the articies described. It contains 16 pages in natural color IM yon need: listing up each item cor. ae an higenrer®’ Eales. Tha stasee MAKE OG 

reproductions showing all articles true to Hfe in every Hm rectly, we will quote you on the en- Taisho CUSTOMER. 

detail. It describes more fully, the various articles offered my re Dit oF matett) yon. 5008 be eum Poblg Hh Le Og mn! 

in thisadvertisement. It isa book such asevery BARGAIN 9 Our prices ‘ere alware he | Leese 


























HOW WE OPERA TE | 


We arc constantly buying complete stock of brand new, 
high-grade merchandise at SHERIFFS'—RECEIVERS’ and 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES. We invade evéry field of 
commerce. Our stock includes practically everything 
under the sun— whether it be for the HOME — FIELD— 
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an opportunity to examine and . that you have secured the 
H articles that ou have ordered. If the goods are not what you 
“ORI D Cs sa aadabed WILL REFUND poe perehese peice oe, beinaing 
goods back ta Chicago at OUR EXP SAFE at 

miles Chicago, all times io dealing with us, We would advise that you sénd: 
2 ply, at Ps; eat at $1, rae Orpen Besa tecee oo ek selected from this advertisement, Su} hing 
grades oe we by i ly to your mind our money saving proposition. 


2 ieee wer, — _ 91,85 buys 100 square feet of 
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SEEKING MAN OR WOMAN must-have in his or her pos- bd ae selling more lumber and 

session. If you fail to secure a copy you wih make a mistake. [ME than any other cocoon lethewecla, 

It is FREE if you'll follow directions in tiils advertisement. Write us for our le wp Gur tow eepnat, 
is Ad ; : Ro Roofing =. ,000 

pan aad fe 1 aT = S: EE ef Roof. 

The best way to answer this advertisement is to FILL OUT ing, which we are 

THE COUPON in the lower left-band corner. Tear the page fm fo'0¢ ®* the fol 

out and place a cross mark on such articles as interest you Freteht Prepatd: 

most. We will then MAIL YOU OUR LITERATURE per- & Fiat $1.60, Cor- 

taining to the articles in question, as well as send you a copy I 5" FS * tea 

of our MAMMOTH CATALOG; in addition we will de Standing Re 

scribe more fully such articles ‘as most interest you, If, He %1.* ‘At these 

however, — do not wish to mutilate this page, write us on prices” we Fre te all 

a POST CARD telling us WHERE. YOU HAVE SEEN & points east of Col 

THIS ADVERTISEME ENT and just what articles interests fm orade except Oklahoma and Texas; 

you most. general way Only, then I 2ison, pour harsde Galvanized 





wants ina 
ae fill out the coupon in the lower left-hand corner and BH rust P-: rooming at rene 
will MAIL YOU OUR GENERAL CATALOG, ranging pa €3.00 per square up. 
Write today for Free Sample. 








































peeace severs a v4 ‘ y Pie e\ § tems at prices ranging 

ag ae ~ oe ee €is to 6900. They are strictly |B | : wide by 68 inches long. We will peerseerepeet— 
free trial, 80 you ee t Zz 5} prepay the freight if you live [Tort mnie an st 
Ramee in your pare 4 in every detail. Our i es East of Colorado, except in the te. “ea -- ~ oy 
Rve-year gu ° : of Plumbing and Meating, States of Texas and Oklahoma. a 

tr ane inst defective workmanship or material Gano. pe oll <ettealtebem thes q, ' This freight prepaid proposition fLeeb 
pen ines inall sizes, Complete s of Steam En- » ° fers only to this brick wing- 10 
oilers, Machinery. Write for Special Liat, § »°% C®2 enjoy city comfort, Ask for Bate sam 
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Blacksmith . 
Slerseshoes.. -++-88.25 per keg 
HWereeshoo Nails. ceose = OF POr ID. 

MdmmMers......cceceerese 28O 
Ferges, Team 4.50 up 
8 Anvils, from.,...:..0.05. «OGp- Ib. ap 
Everything you need in Bleckemith Teojs. mn 
General Catalog fully describes our present stock, 
No matter what your needs write us; we are receiving r Quotations 

daily. Tell us what you need. 4 from anyone poet 


Strong Hog Troughs $1.50 



























inforniath Ben 

gram of your building or home and we 
ein Make You an Estimate. Anyone 
Can Inatall Them with our bive print, F2ew me 


Paint 8%e buys our high-grade“ Allen" Reoflng 
Paiat. We can furnish tn Red, Brown 

















Wecan or Black. 8o-per gal. is our price for our PREMIER f G.ivanized Hog $1.50; extra strong, 
M. hinery end ¢ Pa oie 10-year gueranteed ready mixed paints when I made of Beavy 3 | ‘= boiler steel; the best 
Seeecee Petia weer Sees Se Se Se ee ae Be hGestasibie => cleans = Meee p 
: uantities our . w des - and san ry. 
nd. There that — a pine riveted. Sta rm on. the 


furnish paints, varnishes, oils, stains, 
brushes, and in fact everything per 
taining to the line. Om application 
we will mail you our eoler card with 
full information, We save you money, 


Culverts =: vancing trom €inytb fe. 
diameter. We can supply your every want. 
high 
for imi 


you can go bo bas ¢ . more 

Complete stock ot such apparatus 

than we have, and the prices will 

peggy” ectded caving ta tg = 

way. Even ou have no im- 
intentio 

hinery you better write us. 


came —82-Gallon Round Galvontaca & Bteel 
i ‘Tank for ifind made of #-cauge gal: 





at proportionate 
complete stock of any and Gap 
trough8 of all kinds. 


We purchased a cargo of nails In « recent 
iss disaster. These nails are mixed, 









62.50 ror 100 square rees ot our : 
Famous Quick Plaster Board 

—better than lath and plaster. Fe 
Easy te put on, requires no jj 

previews experience, The best ff 
substitute forlath and plaster jj 
ever } d. Iti a dead 
of sound—a non-conductor of HiT 
heat and cold and nen-crack- BEET 
able, Write for free eample. f 


several carloads os of 
heavy Culverts 
NON pf prices: 
12 then. Per 0.50 18 inch..:..Per 20.90 
M4 inch.,....Per me -6@ inch... ae oa i 

Other sizes at proportionately low prices. MK 
Write us what your needs may be. We can also fur. pe setts 3 toa 4 one 
nish Cont Even ont Galvanized Corrugated 4 Puls | kon 68.20, [Wire Staples and everyching in the 
verte. spien chance secu offered at a 
write us at ence, We give f delivery. rt material saving if you buy 


oa’ bate 
BH Picoes cose of et steel | <na a 
it extra Cerane. Tanks (il 
ee to 38 barrels ca- 
made in this 
from 62.00 
Se.eet fe kinds of 


Birreeeet and yay God 


. u poor how be on 
va 
Tenks, Patent Tank He Heaters and Galvan, Cookers. 


———_—_—— 7} Barbed wy. Per. Reel! e Best Galvanized 
ire $1.75 At this price e Wire Feacin maa jatpotared) 
we furnish special high-grade galvanized, brand new strictly first-clase; as spring wire, Top ond 
Barbed Wire. The je por reel, and each reel J bottom wires are made of two m one extte heavy 
House Lo, contains 80 rods. This m ai is acknowledged the coil, We one ex inalt 
best wire manufactured, It.is made of No, 14 wire ean furnish 
>| a barbs th: ree) is ; 
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1 saw.your full. page advertisement in AMER- po Ang mm Ay We Sed an un- special 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST Send re free of mitedvupply bat the price 1s bound to advance, and with stayed inches 
iF all cost ~your Large General Catalog. 1. am{f} would advise quick action if you see ie need of wire. pS eet fence 
interested specially in Have also in stock several car loads of of galvanized’ ing, 46 inches high; with 
Do © rw honey ec eeT CURE NT: ot eb sewE Dee ene cer ERS Mele ee teEnes 4-point barbed wire, put Se about 200 areiy botaeed gtx inen a, Derre per rod ae; 











for al ral pu 
00 coe 00g qpramenaseuaacssceneccstees ‘or keneral pu Ppeces 
tated barbed 


omying . vires 100 Ibe. 61.75 
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